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CHAPTER NINE. 
Scientifick explanations—Scene at breakfast. 

I came down stairs, the next morning, with a concentrated feel- 
ing of indignation, which I longed to vent upon some one I met 
Dumps in the breakfast-room 

* Well, how do you get on? 

I replied by a silent glance. 

“ How are you this morning '” repeated he. 

“How am I!" echoed I. ‘* How am I, indeed !” 

«What do you mean!” inquired Dumps 

“ That bed-quilt !"’ said I. 

** What bed-quilt '” asked Dumps. 

“ Not only the bed-quilt,” said J, ‘* but the sheete—the window- 
panes—the bell that won't ring—the—the——Mr. Dumps, I am not 
satisfied !"’ 

“Upon my word,” said Dumps, “ you alarm me. 
what you're driving ‘at.” 

“ Doctor Weasle !” said I, with an air of displeasure. 

I hope you don’t bear malice on 


* said he. 


” 


I have no idea 


* Pray, explain,” said Dumps. 
account of the gentian-root ’” 

“No,” answered I.“ The gentian-root was certainly disagreea- 
ble enough; but it was a mere bagatelle to what I have since 
suffered.” 

“Yes?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Dumps; yes, sir.” 

“ Rueful, don’t be impatient,”’ said Dumps, taking my hand kindly. 
“ You are aware, of course. that one of the symptoms of your dis- 
order is an unnatural irritability upon every topick connected with 
your personal comfort '”" 

* Do you call it irritability, Mr. Dumps,” inquired I, in a sarcas- 
tick tone, ** when a man is obliged to get up im the middle of the 
night, without any clothes on—in a draught—after having been used 
toa warm room——when a man is obliged to stand in that unpleasant, 
and, let me add, dangerous predicament, calling for Weasle and the 
waiters, and calling in vain——-when a man is forced, in order to keep 
himself from freezing, to heap his own clothes upon his bed-—-when, 
while passing such a night, a man feels that he has not made a very 
agreeable exchange from the warm and comfortable room to which 
he has always hitherto been accustomed —do vou cal] that irntability, 
sir? When a man is not pleased at being all but frozen to death, 
do you call that irritability '” 

« T am sorry, certainly, that you did not sleep last night ; but Tam 
not the least surprised.” 

“ Why, if you've seen my accommodations, I suppose not. From 
your remark, I presume you have seen that bed ’” 

“No; I have not seen that individual one—not the particular one 
in which you slept.” 

“ Say lard!” said I, rery ironically. 

* But,” continued Dumps, * the beds in this house are all alike — 
constructed on a new principle, according to rules of science It is 
generally the case that inexperienced people prefer the old injudicious 
mode of living to that adopted by us; but they invariably come 
round after a little while. What do you particularly complain of '” 

“In the first place,” said I, placing the tip of my nght-hand fin- 
cer upon the tip of my le ft-hand thumb, * there was no covering on 
the bed, whatever. The sheets!—I had as lief sleep on an un- 
planed board. The bed is as hard as granite; and, as for that pil- 
low, it is too bad, really.” 

 Rueful,” said Dumps, “ vou are young and inexperienced. You 
have ruined your health by the most injurious mode of living. You 
have destroved your poor, weak, miserable, wretched, squeamish, 
dilapidated stomach ! 

“ True,” answered I. “ Very—rery true 

* By unnatural comforts—by deleterious indulgences—bah ! tea, 
coffee, bread and butter, vegetables not chosen by proper persons— 
sitting by a good fire, in a room heated 


by wearing warm clothes- 





to your convenience. This you have done,” said Dumps, solemnly 


‘* T have,” said I, with a look of humilation 
“You are vet hankering after creature comforts. You are wil- 
ling yet—even after all the ravages made upon the coat of you 
stomach.” 

* Which is, I fear, gone, 

** Well,” continued Dumps, * 
ment.” 

* You did!” said I, with a shade of displeasure. 


“ And why did I bring you here ?” said Duinps, with the air of a 


* interrupted I, sadly. “ Gone for ever!” 


I brought vou to this establish 


man who knows that the argument which he is about to use will be 
convincing, “ why did I bring you here! did I bring you here for 
your amusement! Did I briag you here to run the round of destruc- 
tive pleasures—to enervate you with dangerous conveniences—to 
pamper your palate—to feed, to tempt, to vitiate—to allure on, and 


| ultimately destroy, beyond remedy, what little relick is left of your—"’ 


“ Very true,” said I, “ you did not!" 

“T brought you here to cure your disorder,” said Dumps, with 
dignity. ‘I brought you here to put a new coat upon your stomach 
—to make it as strong as mine ; which I can and wil! do'” 

**You don’t mean to say that seriously '” said I, mollitied by the 
idea of the reward which was to crown my sacrifices 

** Unquestionably,” said Dumps; “the sheets which you slept in 
last night are intended to be what thev are.” 

* But what has their coarseness to do with my digestive organs *” 

* The skin, my dear sir—the skin !” 
*T don't understand at all.” 
“ Then listen,” said Dumps. ‘ The skin and the stomach com- 
municate.”’ 7 

“* They do’” 

« Unquestionably.” 

* Well, I learn something new about myself every day.” 


“To be sure you do; and, one of these days, when you shall be 


| properly instructed in the mode of living most’calculated to promote 


a perfect state of health and longevity, you will throw off every ma- 
lady—every shade of weakness.” 

* But, those sheets.” 

“T'll tell you: The skin is a part of the body most requiring at 
tention, and most generally neglected 
towels, are all so many pleasing forms of danger-—-so many insidious 


Fine sheets, fine shirts, fine 
allurements to disease. The sheets used in this establishment, as 
well as the towels, as you may have observed, are peculiarly coarse 
and rough. ‘This roughness creates an irritation of the skin favour 
able to health; and, in that way, acts upon the organs of digestion 
The pillow is an invention of Doctor Weasle’s, for which he pro 
poses to take out a patent—* Weasle’s anti-dyspeptick pillow.’ Its 
virtue consists in the ease with which the patient can lie at his length 
without bending his head or neck more than it ts already bent by 
nature. Instead of bringing the body into an angular position, whereby 
the stomach is bent out of its ordinary attitude, this leaves the sys 
tem at perfect liberty. We all think this pillow great. It is Wea 
sle’s hobby. You must not whisper a word against this pillow.” 

* Well, I won't,” said I 

** Not for the world,” said Dumps. * In short, you had better not 
It will be only tem- 


*T'm glad you told me.” 


speak of your dissatis.action, last night, at all 


porary. You will soon get used to it. It’s all for the best. Rather 
unpleasant at first.”’ 

“Yes ; rather.” 

* But, in a week, you'll not be able to sleep in any other kind of 
bed.” 


* | should like to have another blanket, though,”’ said I, * just till 


I get out of my old habits a little more 

* Well; I'll see that you are accommodated. We must not l« 
too hard upon you at first.”’ 

«I've always been used to plenty of covering.” 

My fellow-boarders began now to assemble for breakfast ; which, 
being soon prepared, we sat down. [| found Weasle a bustling, in 
perative little man, with keen black eves, a poimted nose, short 
straight hair, which looked lke a shoe-brush, a forehead whi 
grew narrower at the top, and a mouth of goodly dimensions.  On« 
after the other, this interesting family entered, and proceeded to their 
morning re past 
remarked the doctor. “Gen 


If I were the 


**Tt is three minutes after eight,’ 
tlemen, regularity in eating ts of the first importanes 
President of the United States, 1 would have, in every town, a bell 
tolled at certain hours, at which all the population should take the 
ineals.” 

* A capital idea!" said one; “and what a saving of time and 
trouble that would be 

** How are you this morning, Mr ’* said the doctor 

* Pretty well, I thank you,” replied Dumps, afraid of my exp! 
nations.” 

g said Mr. Gregory 

‘Capital !” said Mr. Bullen. 


said Crooks 


** He has a good colour,” 


** He'll last the year out,” 
** Bullen, how de do?” said Fletcher 
said Bullen 

* How did those carrets go yesterday’ 


*So so.” 


I was a little disappointed.” 
FI 
I ate three ; 


* Rather heavy 
‘Indeed! You surprise me that’s one more than 


I ever ventured on before.” 





* Three'” echoed seven astonished voices 


{ 


'’ said Weasle, with a stern [nok. 

said Fletcher 
It was after two o'clock in the afternoon, too.” 
'* cried Weasle 


* And yet they have n« 


* Three 
* Oh, I'm perfectly frank about it,” ‘1 was ex- 
ceedingly hungry 


‘ infatuation 


t done me the slightest injury,” continued 
Fletcher, triamphantly 

“Mr. Fletcher,” said Weasle, “ that 18 poor reasoning. You might 

go through a district infected with the yellow fever, without taking 

, ‘ . 

the disorder Yet that would be no argument im favour of your 


wo . » th nos ’ ] 
good sense in thus exposing yourself. I must insist—I must com 


! as your health, depends upon it—tiat 


mand—my reputation, as we 
hereafter, when I permit one and a half carrots to be eaten, you will 
not so far overstep my limits as to take three.” 
Fletcher promised faithfully 
“CGiregory, good morning to you 
cried Crook. 


* Thank you, Crook, nothing to brag of.” 


How de do this morning * 


‘No’ Those pills are pretty fair, aint they 1 
oP i » »nly : ‘ ) 
First-rate,”’ replied Gregory It's a great medicine, and ought 
to be introduced into general use.” 
* Don’t be in a hurry, my good friends,” cried Weasle. “I've a 
pill in preparation which I mean shall lisplace every other in the 
known world.” 


* You don't say so cried all at once 

‘ Fact,” said Weasle 

“ Waiter!” cried Hawkins, “this milk and water is too strong.” 
* Milk and water too strong,” echoed J.“ My dear sir, are you 
afraid of milk '™ 


** Afraid of milk '” echoed Hawkins, in utter astonishment 


Afraul of milk '" erred Cook 


* Afraid of milk ’” repeated Dumps 

* Where were you born demanded Gregory 
“In the city and county of New-York,” said 1: “corner of Pearl 
and Pine 


And never heard that milk was a dangerous article of diet? 


ejaculated Dumps, incredulously 

“Milk!” echoed I, astonished in my turn 

* Porson '" cried Weasle 

* Unquestionably ' said the twelve voices in one ton and a 
ecneral look of horrour was turned upon the nv lk pitcher 


Milk,” said Weasle, * 


is deteriorated by the food of the animal 


s feverish, and destructive of health It 


Pasture-lands are overran 


with noxious weed 


| say poison vs,” interrupted Bullen. m a tone of deep emotion 
These rank grasses continued the doctor, ** lose wone of ther 
es 1 the tx wre of wi we speak i ppecrates never 
emploved but when d ed with wate 
Some mush and molasses, Mr. Ruetul'!” asked Mra, G 
The m r said Weasle 
Mr. Rueful, hand plate 
Isn't it rather danverous w he es asked Dumps 
The venom of kimmed off | s been boiled an hour 
The noxious vas 1s entirely extracted. Don't be afraid, Mr. Rueful.” 





ROMANCE OF TISTORY, 


OLD ROWLEY. 








Tue green slopes and beechen groves of Somerhill wer basking 
under the bnghtness of an une ed summer sun; and even the 
gray, stone walls, of the venerable | looked gay and gladsome 
under its cheering influence Ina tion to the innumerable song 
sters, whose melody daily enlivens the flowery thickets by which it 
is surrounded, there was a swell of sweet and stately musick pealing 
along the trun alleys; aceompaned, at intervals, by a measure of 
harmonious voices, breathing welcome to the faur of the fairest court 
in Chnstendom A (Ch s was feasting at Nomerhill ? 

The minstrels roman ivisible among the entangled garden 
bowers; but the gay tne s unto whom they addressed their flat 
tering invocations, were seen seattered in groups upon the closely 
shaven turf, inhaline tl neh fragrance of the bursting magnolia 
flowers, or glancing from out the green-wood walks—vorgeous, and 
bright, and many-« red, as the hollyhocks that lifted up their 
stately heads beside them Nature, as w is majesty, had decreed 
that it should be a jour de fete; and smiles, musick and sunshine, 
intted to adorn the scene 

Among the gallant cavaliers dispersed over the lawn—some stand 
ng uncovered, to listen to the prattle of la Manche Wetenhall, or the 
vraceful Chesterfield pomting out les promenades deheveuses 

u riant NSomerfull to the maidens of the queen—(a group as bright as 
the Pleiades themselves) ilone, the favourite, the cynosure, the 


observed of all observers, was missing. Grammont was there, with 
his flaunting fopperies; Hamilton, with his air of graceful noncha 
lance; the all-conquering Jermyn; the handsome Sydney; Killi 
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grew, in devoted attendance upon the thoughtless Lady Shrews- 
bury; and old Sir Jobn Denham, following, with equal assiduity, 
the footsteps of his giddy wife—into whose willing ear his highness 
of York was breathing “sweet honey words,” somewhat closely : 
but Charles, Charles was absent. 

Methinks,” said George Hamilton, throwing himseif at listless 
length upon a green bank, on which Sir Harry Brooke, the king’s 
favourite page, was already lying in solitary rumination, “ methinks 
‘tis graceless enough in Rowley to abandon our crack-brained 
hostess, the princess of Babylon, in this her own particular day and 
domain, in order to loiter with the mad-cap Stewart, by greenwood 
tree or mossy dell.” 

“ Hush!” replied Brooke, laying a cautionary finger upon his lips, 
and glancing toward the thick hedge of bay-trees by which they 
were shaded. ‘* How know you what birds may build in the neigh- 
bouring covert?” 

“Tut! man--the ears thou dreadest must be as acute as those of 
Fine Oreille in the story-book, to render them dangerous. Rowley 
and his rattlepate ran laughing down yonder green alley, toward 
the stream in the hollow below; and, my life to a silver penny! 
they are, even now, fishing for minnows with the lady’s silken sash 
and étui pin. But thou lookest neither at brook nor dingle, Harry! 
What seest thou among the distant woods, on which to gaze so 
earnestly ?” 

“T see the gleam of an ancient stone wall—I see a peaked roof 
rising above the dark chestnuts.” 

* And what then?” 

“'Tis the roof of Wildinghurst!” 

Et puis ?”’ 

“Nay! nothing further,” replied Brooke, turning away his mois- 
tened eyes. “"T'were dull sport, Hamilton, for a gallant like your- 
self to listen to a tale of poor and unhappy, although, heaven 
knows, of honest and faithful love!’ 

Hamilton raised his eyebrows to the utmost stretch of wonder 
and admiration, and a significant smile began to illuminate his 
handsome countenance; when a single glance toward his friend 
suddenly checked his rising mirth. 

“ Beshrew my heart, Harry,” exclaimed he, “I guessed thee not 
for so stricken a deer! But, since it is thus with thee in sober sad- 
ness, speed me thy love-tale, man! the how—the wherefore—the 
when !—Trust me,” he continued, extending his band in friendly 
cordiality, “IT have both sympathy and counsel at thy service. 
What of Wildinghurst? and who dwelleth beneath yonder peaked 
roof, Harry, that moves thee so strangely ?” 

“One who holds courts and courtiers as equally vile and worth- 
less; the more especially, that he was forced to abandon both the 
one and the other, through lack of Rowley's good countenance-- 
even old Sir Mark Willoughby.” 

“And wherefore should the name of a worn-out cavalier—a_fron- 
deur—whom all the world beside hath forgotten, bring tears into 
thine eyes 2” 

“ Simply because he hath one fair daughter.” 

Hamilton's eve brightened, and his lip curled again, 

* My story is as easily ended as begun,”’ quoth the page, redden- 
ing, angrily. “Grace Willoughby and myself were playmates in 
childhood—lovers in youth--self-confident-—and self-betrothed. But 
Sir Mark, who hath endured unworthy neglect at his majesty’s 
hands, would not, for the worth of the exchequer, bestow his daugh- 
ter upon a minion of the court; and he hath accordingly closed his 
doors upon my further visits.” 

“In order that thou mayest find admission through the casement?” 

“No!” replied Brooke, haughtily. “He gave me a fair choice, 
between his daughter and my loyal service.” 

“ And thou didst gallantly prefer a livery and court servitude, to 
freedom and the fair Grace ?”’ 

“The livery I wear,” said Brooke, looking down on his em- 
broidered sleeve, “is that of my sovereign; and my service waits 
upon tue noble descendant of a line of princes, to whom that of my 
forefathers has been devoted for centuries.” 

“Spoken with right earnest delivery and notable emphasis, like 
many another fustian rant!” , 

“In sober English, then,” rejoined Brooke, warmly, “I love Row- 
ley. Despite his whimsies and vagaries, there lives not a nobler 
gentleman—a kinder fnend. Born at Cologne, while my parents 
shared his exile, I have scarcely left his side since I was high enough 
to buckle his garter; and not even the love of my precious Grace 
shall tempt me to throw back his favours in his teeth. I have lived 
for him—twith him; and I trust to die so.” 

“Praying that time and our lady's grace may remove old Wil- 
loughby’s prejudices. Well, well; 1 shall marvel no more at the 
staid gravity of thy demeanour, nor at the philosophical coldness 
with which thou receivest the bright glances I have seen levelled at 
thee from behind her majesty’s chair. But we must up and away, 
Harry, for the hall-bell sounds boardward;’’ and the two young 
men, after hurrying toward the stately gallery of Somerhill, in 
which the groaning tables were sumptuously spread, scarcely reached 
the upper end in time to assume their post, as the gay monarch en- 
tered from the garden; and, by his high-bred courtesies and cheerful 
gallantry, soon appeased the wounded pride of his irrate hostess— 
the absurd and far-famed Lady Muskerry 

It was some days after the festivities at Somerhill, that, one even- 
ing toward nightfall, two travellers were seen riding at a brisk 
pace along one of the numerous green lanes between Tunbridge and 
Knowle. They were habited alike, in sad-colonred suits, and ap- 
peared to belong to the class of poorer gentry; while the horses on 
which they were mounted might have laid claim to a higher pedigree 

“Yonder is the house, if my memory serves me," said the elder 
of the two, as they crossed the high-road toward a plantation, that 
appeared to surround a mansion of respectability. The other, im- 
mediately dismounting, opened an entrance-gate, and as they passed 
into a small wood, the moon shone out brightly through the thickly- 
interwoven branches, and cast a Mosaick-like reflection upon the 
wild-flowers with which it was carpeted. The weeping birch, that 
“lady of the woods,” hung garlanding their winding road; while 
the majestick pines, that rose with a protecting air in the interiour of 


| clung to the “medicinable gums” of their spreading branches. | 


There was not a breath stirring to wave the festoons of wild honey- 
suckles, that flung their scattered blossoms from bough to bough. 

A brighter radiance soon shone through the receding trees; and, 
reaching a second gate, the travellers suddenly came upon an open 
platform, in the centre of which rose the sequestered Hall of Wil- 
dinghurst. It was a low, stone mansion, after the fashion of the 
early manorial houses; half-castellated—belonging to no order— | 
and boasting few ornaments, save the carved masonry of its porch 
The strangers having advanced within the screen of open stone- 
work fronting the house, the younger hastened to set the great bell | 
of the hall in vigorous motion, till its clang broke inharmoniously 
upon the soft and slumberous effect of the moonlight stillness 
around. The heavy portal soon swung upon its hinges, and out | 
bounded two gaunt, active blood-hounds, eager to prove their in- 
stinctive discrimination of friend or foe upon the new-comers, closely 
followed by a decrepit serving-man in a faded livery, who, after re- || 
ceiving with civility the self-announcement of the elder stranger, as 
Master Hemsworth, of Manorfield, in the marshes of Kent, pro- 
ceeded to refer his request for a night’s hospitality at Wildinghurst, 
to the superiour powers within. The plea of a lame horse, and a 
pressing representation of the perils of a midnight journey, with a 
well-filled purse and without fire-arms, were judged sufficiently urgent 
by the old cavalier, who was aware that not a hostel of credit stood 
within ten miles of his gate; and the gentlemen were accordingly 
requested to dismount and enter the hall. 

The younger of the two, conscious, perhaps, that the appearance 
of their horses might controvert the truth of their alleged dilemma, 
insisted upon officiating in the stable; and having been placed by | 
the said maggior-de’uomo, under the guidance of a red-headed savage 
of a farming lad, he proceeded, with no small awkwardness, to fulfil 
his self-imposed duties. 

“ Softly, my bonny Bess!” he exclaimed, as he ensconced his 
mettled steed in one of the forty oaken stalls of the stable, each of | 
which was richly paved, and carved to terminate in the Willoughby 
crest. “Softly, my dainty dame! Thou wilt have nor master nor 
mate, unto whom to grumble of hard fare and chilly housing, save 
yonder wheezing padnag ; who, I wager a pistole, belongeth to no | 
less a person than the sleek chaplain of the Hall!’ The wooden 
leg of the proprietor suggested, indeed, a ready excuse for the la- 
mentable scantiness of his stud; but there was a general coldness, 
an air of decay and degradation, shed over all at Wildinghurst, that 
accorded well with the rumours of its family annals. H 

The young esquire, after loitering over his task, in order to afford 
an opportunity to his companion of telling their story in his own 
way, proceeded with some hesitation toward the Hall; but he was 
quickly re-assured by the shouts of laughter issuing from the door, 
and by the familiar attitude in which, on his entrance, he found 
Master Hemsworth seated at his host's right hand. On the rudely- || 
covered board stood the remains of a pasty and of a portly sirloin, 
now rapidly diminishing under the attacks of his comrade, who was 
cordially pledging his opposite neighbour, the family priest, in a deep 
cup of nut-brown ale. The two domesticks stood gazing, with fixed 
wonderment, at the easy assurance with which the untidden guest 
commanded their services, and began to augur somewhat suspi- | 
ciously of the termination of this visit. But Sir Mark, on the con- 
trary, appeared delighted with the frank joviality of the elder Hems- 
worth, and was listening with rapture to his humorous description 
of the new-fangled pastimes of the courtiers, and of the extravagant 
fashions of the court beauties, 

“1 tarried at Tunbridge,” quoth he, “ but to bait my horses; yet, | 
even in that short space of time, yonder scatter-brains,” glancing | 
significantly at his nephew as he entered, “ found me time to lose |; 
half-a-year's rent of my goodly hop-grounds, in a game at shovel- |! 
board, with one of the idlest rufflers of the Wells—a good-for-little || 
varlet of some distinction, named George Hamilton.” | 

Whether something in the countenance or bearing of his guests ; 
had hit the fancy of the veteran, or whether the lack of better com- 
pany, to which he had long condemned himself, had rendered him || 
little difficult to please, certain it was, that he not only graced his 
hospitality with friendly welcome, but even indulged in an unsuspi- 
cious freedom of speech, that might have better become a more ma- 
ture acquaintance. When the attendants had withdrawn, and the 
lamb's wool, which, in heavy pewter flagons, graced the board, had 
begun its work of mischief upon heads ill-accustomed to such heavy | 
potations, he added, to the strictures of his unknown visiters upon | 
the follies of the court, many bitter personalities upon its inmates. 

“Ay, gentlemen,” said the old man, warmly, “I have, perchance, 
better reason than ye wot of to curse these new-fangled fopperies 
To gild the waste of yonder prodigal, many a fair rood of the wood- 
lands of Wildinghurst hath been turned into a waste. The proudest 
oaks of Kent once stretched their lusty branches over the plains, 
whereon ye galloped this afternoon, without finding a twig on which | 
to perch a chaffinch. And why, forsooth, do I dishonour my board 
with this yeoman’s fare, but that old Mark Willoughby scorns to 
dole out Bordeaux and Rhenish lke a village sutler; and that, were 
he to let them flow as they were went in his father’s hall, he might 
whistle to the waves of the Medway to come and fill his empty cel- 
lars. When the exiled prince or his parasites lacked a bag of pis- 
toles, who so ready as the doting dunderhead of Wildinghurst to 
mortgage acre after acre—to fell coppice after coppice—in order to 
teach them that there still beat one loyal heart in old England? 
Who more forward to spill his blood in the cause of the Stuarts? 
I left a limb, sirs, upon Worcester plain; and, after having been 
hunted like a beast during the Commonwealth, } dwelt here in soli- 
tude, to pinch and spare for the good cause; and so far I lacked not 
discretion. But I was fool enough to dream that old claims might 
avail me something in a new court, and to fancy that a veteran 
cavalier might find grace in a royal saloon.” 

* But surely, sir,” interrupted the elder Hemsworth, his eves 
glistening and his cheeks flushed, * Surely, sir, Charles can know 
nothing of these claims—of these unrequited services '" 

‘*How should he choose but know ?” shouted Sir Mark.—. 
“ When the warm feelings of my clownish heart urged me to rush, 
somewhat roughly perhaps, into the presence-chamber, that I might 
gladden my old eyes with a sight of the restored sovereign, whom 


the shrubbery, sent forth a spicy fragrance, as the heavy night-dew |, I loved with the same fondness I bear my own lady-bird—my 


|| daughter Grace—I was put back like a forward child by a tawdry 
|| princox of an usher, who bade me remember heaven knows what. | 
|} should have smitten the varlet to the earth, but that at the moment 
|| f heard young Rochester noting to one of his saucy mates, ‘ the 
| boorish breeding of Corporal Stump.’ My anger fell upon prouder 
shoulders than those of a lackey ; and I rushed cap in hand to the 
king, and spoke my indignation in such downright terms, that I was 
speedily placed in arrest, and in consideration only of my former 
services—my services !—I was permitted to retire to my country- 
seat to mend my manners, in order that the minions of Charles 
Stuart might undergo no further insult.” 

** You spoke of your daughter, sir,’ said Hemsworth, after a long 
pause, in which he appeared striving to subdue some painful emo- 
tion. ‘ Does yonder lovely portrait represent the Lady Grace ?” 

* Tt is her mother's picture,” replied Sir Mark, in a calmer tone ; 
‘and although a master-piece of Vandyke himself, and imaging as 
fair a creature as ever trod the earth, yet doth it not set forth one 


| half the loveliness—the heavenly-mindeduess of her child! In my 


days of prosperity, sir, | admired only in my Grace, the proud 


| beauty—the accomplished heiress of Wildinghurst ; but what is she 
now, what hath she not been, since poverty laid his iron hand upon 


my household! The soothing comforter of my peevish age; my 
cheerful, active companion! ‘To serve me with sweet and patient 
duty, she hath forgotten the sports of her years—she hath renoun-. 
ced, one by one, the adornments of her lonely existence! She, 
who was born and nurtured in affluence, hath given up state and 
grace to increase the stock of the soldier’s comforts ; page and 
power-maiden—the palfrey that came neighing to her call—the 


| jewels that were her mother’s bequest—one by one, have all been 


sacrificed. Those delicate hands that had searcely moved, save 
over the strings of her gittern, have laboured for me with the ac- 
tivity of a yeoman’s house-dame ; and more than all—more than 
all,” continued the old man, in a broken voice, * she hath done 
this, she hath done more than I can find breath to tell, with a heart 
that shrank not from the saeritice of its own fondest feelings. There 
is a fair lad among the crew of laced blockheads ye saw this morn- 
ing, who would fain take her from her old father’s heart, and place 
her in a station that becomes her; but seeing that my prayers can- 
not induce him to forsake the king's household, she hath given up 
at my bidding the tender affection with which she repays his long 
attachment. No! although the subdued glance of those bright 
eyes, the langour of that once light step, betray at every moment 
the suffering she labours to conceal, Harry Brooke will never bribe 
my girl to leave the side of her poor, decrepit, duting father !” 

“ But may not the health of the Lady Grace suffer under the in- 
fluence of such feelings !” . 

**[ sometimes fear it,” replied Willoughby, dejectedly ; ‘*and I 
even long to call the bov back again, and make them happy before 


| 1 am too blind to witness their union.”’ 


* Nay, then,” exclaimed Hemsworth— 

But what he said, and what Sir Mark replied, and how the visit 
terminated, the curious reader must guess by the sequel— 

* What new frolick is astir this morning! said Sir Harry 
Brooke to Hamilton ; who had entered the apartment of his friend 


'at daybreak, and was busily selecting for his toilet the newest of 
, his gala suits. 


* Nay! | know not; but we had orders yesternight to be in readi- 
ness for some especial ceremony by noontide. Some ambassador, 
perhaps, to deliver his credentials.” 

* Impossible !—the Spanish envoy's reception hath been remit- 
ted until the return of the court to Whitehall. For many days 
past there hath been a rumour of strangers expected, and of apart- 
ments to be prepared in the queen's own lodging. For whom, in 
the name of mystery! Nay !—Miss Jennings bewildered me but 
last night by her description of a wardrobe of exquisite fashion and 
richness, that hath been secretly collecting by her majesty's orders, 
fora lady of her own person and statu%. Read me the riddle, 
Hamilton—what plot is here !” 

* Time will resolve us, Harry !—But now that thine outward 
man hath put on a more goo:lly seeming, let us to the presence 
Stay! thy breast-piece is, even now, a thought too high; and the 
wave of yonder curl becomes thee not. Cheer thee, man! and put 
on a brighter countenance ;—for I predict a day of joy and merri- 
ment.” 

At noon, according to his announcement, Charles entered the 
circle. A stranger was, indeed, leaning upon his arm ;—a stran- 
ger to all, save Hamilton and Brooke. 

* Let me present ye, gentlemen,” said the king, looking with 

dignity around his astonished court, “my friend and faithful adhe- 
rent, Sir Mark Willoughby ; to whom I am anxious to pay a long 
and reproachful arrear of gratitude and aflection. I wish it were 
more frequently in my power to make so worthy an addition to your 
number. I shall shortly, however,” continued Charles, smi! 
* still further deserve your acknowledyments, by introducing to 
your courtesies a fair stranger, whom I would name to you as the 
lovely, the excellent Grace Willoughby, but that I shall shortly 
require your compliments to be addressed to her as—the Lady 
Brooke.” 

Sir Harty, casting a single glance towards the swile of the queen, 
who at that moment entered the chamber, could no longer repress 
his emotion. Hastily advancing, he knelt to kiss the hand of his 
benefactor ; and before he rose from his knee, the king had Jed ! 
ward a gentle, trembling girl, to whom Katharine was breathing thie 
kindest words of encouragement ; and having placed her hand i 
that of his page, he bade them be happy together, rather with t 
warmth of a brother, than with the dignity of a monarch 

They were married on that very day ; and as the bridegroom left 
the chapel, King Charles whispered audibly to George Hamilton, 
“those who are inclined to blame Rowley and the rattlepate as 
prvers and listeners at Somerlhiill, must acknowledge that Master 
Hemsworth, of Manor-field, repaired their errour. Trust me he wil! 
never forget those who, despite his whimsies and vagaries, stil 


love old Roveley a 








ae) 


Tue rorest oF peacocks.—The Mohurbunge, or Peacock Fo- 
rest, is of verv great extent. It takes its name from the circumstance 
of its abounding with the above-named bird. It is situate on the 
banks of the Subunreeka river, (river of golden sands,) in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, East Indies. The rajah, who lords over this forest, 
protects these birds from the molestation of man by levying very 
heavy fines on such as may be detected in the act of destroving 
them. Fifty or more of these fowl may be observed in a very small 
outlet of the forest feeding together, and they are so far from being 


| shy of approach, that a person may advance within a few yards of 


them. The rajah adopts for his crest the figure of this “sacred bird.” 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF “ NOTHING-NEW-UNDER-THE-SUN SOCIETY.” 








| ~The Sabbath.—Life and the week are over. 


Lire has been compared to so many things, that it was held, ata) 


late meeting of the “ Nothing-new-under-the-sun Society,” to be 
impossible to institute a new simile on the subject. The president 
declared it to be utterly exhausted ; and the vice delivered his opinion 
to the effect, that any attempt to meet the demand for a novelty, 
must be hopeless. The secretary, the treasurer, the bottle-holder 
and the common members, chimed in with this opinion. They had 


forgotten the inventive genius of the individual who had formerly | 
surprised them, at a meeting in the Sun tavern, by roasting bunches | 


of Hamburgh grapes, hung before a great fire by a worsted thread, 
with a captain's biscuit to catch the drippings, and which was ac- 
knowledged to be an entirely new dish! 
stood up and said, “ Life is like a week!” 

“ Like a week !” exclaimed the chair.—“ Like a week !” squeaked 
the vice.—“ Like a week!’ said the secretary.—“ Like a week!’ 


whispered the treasurer.—“ Like a week!” bawled the bottle-holder. | 


—* Like a week 7” 
* How the deuse can life be like a week ?” gabbled they all. “It 
may be like a day, like a play, like a flash of light, like a shade of 
night, like a dream, like a stream, like a stubble, like a bubble, like 
a ravel, like a travel, like a rattle, like a battle, like a joy, like a toy, 
like a flame, like a game, like a road, like a load, like quicksilver in 


The same person now | 


interrogatively asked the common members.— | 


a trough, like a musket going off, like a beast, like a feast, like a fib, | 


like a squib, like a viol played upon, like a trial hardly on, like a po- 


tion, like a motion, like a flight, like a fight, like the sea, like a tree, | 


like a chase, like a race, like a cripple, like a tipple, like a trance, like 
a glance, like a muddle, like a puddle, like a vane, like a lane, like a 
whistle, like a bustle, like a match, like a watch, like a riddle, hke a 
fiddle, like a reel, like a wheel, like a bother, like another, like a tub, 
like a ‘ Nothing-new-under-the-sun Club!’ but like a week ?7—there 
can be no resemblance!’ Nevertheless, life is like a week. 

Monday.—We know not exactly how it begins; but on Monday, 
its first day, only look around, and you will see the general pursuit 
of human kind is suction. It is called Sant Monday—a fit and con- 
genial appellation with the holy innocency of childhood. At this 
early stage in the division of time, the oracle of truth is listened to 
with attention, as at the sacred well of Rabelais, and faithfully 
obeyed in his admonition to “ trine, trine, trine!’ Nature is pliant 
and pliable: stubbornness of character has not superseded instinct; 
and, though neither man nor child can walk alone, they are not too 
proud to receive aid and support in their helpless condition. 

Tuesday.—The leading-strings and rocking-chair are gone. We 
can not only walk, but we can run. Green are the fields beneath 
our feet, clear is the firmament above our heads; and, lo! the but- 
terflies of spring are dancing and careering before us in the hght- 
some air. This is our day to give them chase. Most escape; but 
some are caucht, of fragile frame and evanescent hues. We hug 
and admire our treasures—our first victories in life, the bright re- 
wards of our first exertion and perseverance. The flies are our 
own. Pity ‘tis, that the moment of their seizure is the moment of 
their destruction. 

Wednesday.—Ah! how different is the pursuit to-day, yet how 
much the same! and how little have we learned by the lesson of 
yesterday! Love has sprung up in the bosom, and woman is the 
object of our desire. The purple light of passion enshrines the visible 
world with a haze, a colour, that imparts at once a depth and a 
glow, altering the form and aspect of all things. From one grand 
and pervading idea within the heart, emanates that strange medium 
which encompasseth whatever the eye beholds, or the senses en- 
deavour to appreciate. In love, by love, with love, through love, 
the conversion is complete; and the mid-day of life’s week is a won- 
derful phenomenon. But, alas! as on the preceding day, there are 
many disappointments. 
triumph is attained. Soon does the purple light become gray, and 
the visible world return to its own plain and sombre shapes. The 
butterthes have mouldered into dust, and their successors Sut 
let us procee d to 

Thursday.—Ambition fills the soul. The lethal strife of war: 
the struggle for pre-eminence wherescever the mind and tongue of 
man may be engaged in intellectual conflict; the fierce contention 
for superiour wealth, or power, or fame; the emulation for a place 
for self, however small in extent, and little in advance; such are 
the darker efforts of the second mid day. There is yet a stir in the 


blood, an excitement in the stormy game, a glory in the final sne- 


Alas! still more; in some instances, the 





cess. If we are not happy, we are busy: if we have no time for 
enjoyment, we have as little time for discontent. The fires of hope, 
so far from being extinguished, continue to burn, perhaps more 
steadily than before ; and toil and pleasure, and chagrin and expec- 
tation, and failure and stimulus, pass our irsday hastily away 

} 








] 


succeeds to the sole 


Friday.—Avarice. cold, bloated, and selfish, 


command. The greedy is more ravenous ; the miser more unnatural ; 
the liberal, parsimonious; and the very prodigal, saving. Gold 1s 
the idol of this period; the dross which cannot smooth, but makes 
the bed of sickness an uneasy bed of care, though it may gild the 
gaudy coffin, and plume the showy hearse. The voice of wisdom 
has ceased to have the slightest influence over the mind of besotted 
man. He grasps with the greater energy at what 1s the more use- 
less, as he must leave it as soon as clutched. The longings of 
Monday, of Tuesday, of Wednesday, of Thursday, have all some 
semblance of reason, and some recommendation for the human 
race; but the sordid and clinging wretch who at this stage of exis- 
tence lives only to oppress and grind his fellow-creatures is a mon- 
ster to be abhorred, and neither pitied among the weaknesses, nor 
excused among the follies, nor pardoned among the errours of 
mankind 

Saturday —We are tired with the long continued labour. Our 
stiffened liunbs have forgotten the buoyant activity of the butterfly 
hunt; our over-laden memories, the mad and dazzling feelings of 
the succeeding chase ; our wearied spirits the agitating impulses of 
our ambitious day ; and our stricken consciences array in dread be- 
fore us the perdition of our worldly guilt. What seek we now but 
repose ; to return to childhood again, to be quiet, to be sustained, 
to be nursed and upheld, to be troubled no more ! 








= a 
The Sabbath of the 
| grave and of rest is ours. Oblivion hath fallen upon the past, with 
| all that hath charmed or afflicted, soothed or embittered, blest or 
wronged its fleeting hours. Oh that looking back thereon may en- 
courage us to look forward with humble confidence ! and that we 
may be able to comfort ourselves with the thought that durmg this 
week of life we have done our best to make the paths of our brother- 
sojourners paths of peace and joy! Did men but do so, how much 
brighter would be the days, and how much calmer the nights, of all 
the in-dwellers of the earth! 

As it is, we are only aware of the prevalence of such «dispositions, 
and such a system of conduct, in the president, vice, secretary, trea- 
surer, and common members of the * (Nothing!) New Under the 
Sun Society ; who have unanimously agreed that this paper ts a 
novelty, and worthy of the Magazine, which, being only a year old, 
is deserving of being deemed another.— Bentley's Miscellany 





THE OUT-AND-OUT YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


Out-and-out young gentlemen may be divided into two classes— 
those who have something to do, and those who have nothing. | 
shall commence with the former, because that species come more 
frequently under the notice of young ladies, whom it 1s our province 
to warn and to instruct 

The out-and-out young gentleman is usually no great dresser, his 
instructions to his tailor being all comprehended in the one general 
direction to **make that what’s-a-name a regular bang-up sort cf 
thing.” For some years past, the favourite costume of the out-and 
out young gentleman has been a rough pilot-coat, with two gilt 
hooks-and-eyes to the velvet collar; buttons somewhat larger than 
crown-pieces ; a black or faney neckerchief, loosely tied ; a widk 
brimmed hat, with a low crown; tightish inexpressibles, and iron- 
shod boots. Out of doors he sometimes carries a large ash stick, 
but only on special occasions, for he prefers keeping his hands in 
his coat pockets. He smokes at all hours, of course, and swears 
considerably 

The out-and-out young gentleman is employed in a city counting- 
house or solicitor’s office, in which he does as little as he possibly 
can: his chief places of resort are, the streets, the taverns, and the 
theatres In the streets at evening time, out-and-out young gen 
tlemen have a pleasant custom of walking six or eight abreast, thus 
driving females and other inoffensive persons into the road, which 
never fails to afford them the highest satisfaction, especially if there 
be any unmediate danger of their being run over, which enhances 
the fun of the thing materially. In all places of publick resort, the 
out-and-outers are careful to select each a seat to himself, upon 
which he lies at full length, and (if the streets be very muddy, tut 
not in any other case 
his boots planted firmly on the cushion, so that if any low fellow 
should ask him to make room for a lady, he takes ample revenge 
upon her dress, without going at all out of his way to do it. He 
alwavs sits with his hat on, and flourishes his stick in the air while 
the play is proceeding, with a digmitied contempt of the perform- 
ance ; if it be nossible for one or two out-and-out voung gentlemen 


to get upa little crowding in the passages, they are quite im their 


he lies with his knees up, and the soles of 


element, squeezing, pushing, whooping, and shouting in the most 
humorous manner possible. If 
the old gentleman who has a family of daughters under his charge, 
thev are like to die with laughing, and boast of tt among their com 
gv, that one or two of them were 


they can only succeed m irritating 


panions for a week afterwards, addi 
“devilish fine girls,’ and that 
would have fainted, which was the only thing wauted to render the 


thev really thought the vounest 


joke complete 

~ As the out-and-out young gentleman is by no means at his ease 
in ladies’ society, he shrinks into a corner of the drawing-room when 
they reach the trend’s, and unless one of his sisters is kind eno 
to talk to him, remains without being much troubled by the atter 


he espies, lingering outside the door, 


tions of other people, ur less 
at once knows, by his air and manner, 


(for there 1s a kind of freemasonry in the craft.) to be a brother out 


another gentleman, whom he 


and-outer, and towards whom he accordingly makes his way. Con 
versation being soon opened bv some casual remark, the seco 
out-and-outer confidentially informs the first that he is one of t 


rough sort, and hates that kind of thong, only he couldn't verv we 
be off coming ; to which the other replies, that that’s pust his ease 

* and I'll tell you what,” continues the out-and-outer in a whisper 
ist now" —** Oly 
th } 


Stiygests the other out-and 


**] should like a glass of warm brandy-and-water 
a pint of stout ar la pipe,” outer 

‘he discovery 1s at once made that they are sympathetick so 
sts 


‘ 


each of them says at the same moment that he the other un 
derstands what's what; and thev become fast frien 


s at once, more 


especially when it appears that the second out-and-outer ts no other 


than a gentleman, long favourably known to his tamiliars 
At supper these gentlemen greatly distinguish themse Ives, 


br ' 


ening up very much when the ladies leave the table, and proc]s 


ing aloud their intention of beginumg to spend the evening—a 
cess which is generally understood to be satisfactorily performed 
when a great deal of wine ts drunk and a great deal of noise made 


both of which feats the out-and-out young gentlemen execute to 
perfection. Having protracted their sitting until long after the host 
and the other guests have adjourned to the drawmg-room, and { 

ing that they have dr wed the decanters empty, they follow t 

thither with complexions rather beiwhtened, and faces rather bloated 
with wine ; and the agitate idv of the house whispers ber fnends« 
as they waltz together, to the great terrour of the whole room, that 
“both Mr. Blake and Mr. Dummuins are very nice sort of me , 


their way, only they are eccentnick persons, and u 


rather too wild 
The remeinin 


fortunately 


= composed 


g class of out-and-out voung gentlemen 








of persons who, having no money of their own ar dasoul above 
earning any, enjoy similar pleasures, nobody knows how These 
respectable gentlemen, without aiming quite so much at the out 
and.out in external appearance, are distinguished by all the same 
amiable and attractive char nan equal or perhaps great 
er degree. and now and then ft | their way Into society through the 





medium of the other class of out-and-out young gentlemen, who 


will sometimes carry them home, and who usually pay their taverr 

As they are equally gentle witty, iotelligent, 
wise, and well-bred, we need scarcely have recommended them to 
the peculiar consideration of the young ladies, if it were not that 
some of the gentle creatures whom we hold in such high respect are 
perhaps a |'ttle too apt to confound a great many heavier terms with 
the light word ecceutricity, which we beg them henceforth to take 
in a strictly Johnsonian sense, without any liberality or latitude of 
construction.— Liverpool Mail. 





bills nly, clever, 


Wher 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GoD 


PY PARK BENJAMIN 


Tue Lord, the high and holy One, 
} Is present every where 


Go tothe re gions of the sun, 


And thou wilt find him there 


Gio to the secret ocean caves, 
here man hath never trod, 
there, beneath the flashing 
ill be thy Maker, Gop ' 


waves, 


= 


Fly swiftly on the morning's wing, 
lo distant realms away, 
birds, in yewelled plumage, sing 


The advent of the day 


And where the hon seeks his lair 


; And remdeer bounds alone 
God's presence makes the desert f 


And cheers the frozen zone 


} 

{ All Nature speaks of hum who m 

| The land, and sea, and sky; 

} The fruits that fall, the leaves tha 

| ‘The flowers that bloom to dir 

The lofty mount and lowly val 

j The lasting forest trees, 

| The rocks that battle with the gale 

} Ihe ever-rolling seas 

} All tell the Ommipresent Lord 
Phe God of boundless m t 

} In every e and clime adored, 
WW hose dwe in is the | 

} 

| WRATH DISARME! 


who was of a vehement and ngid 
temper, had, many vears since, ad epute with a frend of his, a pro 
fessor of relymon, and had been injared by him. With strong teel 
ings of resentment, he made him a visit, for the avowed purpose of 
quarreling with him. He accordingly stated to him the nature and 
extent of the injury, and was preparing 


A man of my acquaintance, 


as he afterward confessed, 
to load him with a tram of severe reproaches, when his friend cut 
him short by acknowl ng, with the utmost readiness and frank- 


i 


ness, the injustice of which be had been guilty, expressing his own 
regret for the wrong which he had done, requesting his forgiveness, 
and proflermg him ample compensation. He was compelled to say 
he was satisfied, and withdrew, full of mortification that he had 
been precluded from venting his mdignaton, and wounding his 
fnend with keen and violent reproaches tor his conduct Ashe was 
walking homeward, he sad to humself to thos ethet- “ There must 
be more in region than T have hitherto suspeets Were any man 
to address me in the tone of haughtiness and provocation with 
which LT accosted my fnend this evenme, tt would be unpossible for 
me to preserve the equanimity of which l have been witness, and 
especially with so much frankness, humility and meekness, to ax 

knowledge the wr which T had done; a0 readily ask forgiveness of 
the man whom IT had injured; and so cheerfully promise a satisfac 


Lory recompense I should have met tes anger with at least equal 


resentment, paid him reproach for reproach, and intheted wound for 
wound. There is something a the re i which he professes, and 
which, Tam foreed to believe, he feels; something which makes hin 
so suipeniour, so much better, sO much more annable, than T ean 
pretend to be The subject stokes mem a manner to whieh T have 
hitherto been a stranger. Ttus high time to examine it more tho 
roughly, with more candour, and with erenater se tude, alee, than 
I have done hitherto From this m nt, atram of t ehts and 
emotions commenced im the mound of thes man, whieh termnated m 
hes profession of the Chistian e mm, tos rely schment of the 
business in which he was en nd bis consecration of himeclf 
to the numstry of the gospe / Dwight 
ILENCE SECRESY 
Silence and secresy! Altars movht still be rowed to them (were 








thes an altar-nolding tome) for universal worship. Silence is the 
element in whieh great things fasinon themselves together; that at 
lenuth they may emerge, tuil-forme “nd mapstick, mto the day 
lhebt of life. w ithey are theneeforth to rule Not William the 
s tonly, but all the consider emen T have known, and the 
nos 1 trat k of these, forbore to babble of 
what they wer ml projecting. Nay i thy own mean 
Perplenitios, ¢ t thysell but / rh / , v; om the 
morrow, how much clearer are thy purpe and duties; what 
\ Kand ri ' ve those mute worku thee swept 
wavy, when sive ees were shut out! & too often 
not, ast Fret ion defined ut, the art of com hinge thomglt; 
utof te son ind suspending thouplht » that there = none to 

TL Spoech, t suvreat, but mort reatest As the Swiss 

seriptian sa Nywechen wet mallern, Ne howe ‘ / (Npoech 
a silvern, Silence is golden:) or. asim trather express it, Speech 
. l s . Kternity 

Bees ‘ except mm darkn t t will not work 
eX tin meg er w virtue work exe ! 1 SecreRy Lat 
net thy naht band know what thy left hand ' Neither shale 
thou prate ven to the own heart, of “ those secrets known to all 
Is not shame the « of all virtue, of manners, and good 
' ws? Like other plants, virtue will not grow unless its root be 
hidden, buned from the eve of the sun. Let the sun shine on i, 

tv, do but look att provily thyself, the root withers, and no flower 
w“ 1d thee 

SYMPATHY AND BENEVOLENC? 

Sympathy and benevolence constitute those finer feelings of the 
soul, whieh nee support and adorn human nature What is it 
that guards our hei pless mfaneyv, and structs our childhood, but 
sVimpattiy What os it that performs the kind offices of friend- 
ahi riper years, t sympathy What os it that consoles us m 
our last moments, and defends our characters when dead, but sympa- 
thy’ A person without svmpathy, and living only for himself, 1s the 


id most odious of characters 


THE REST DOWRY. 


‘lady is, when 
wisdom, in 


The best dowry to advance the marriage of a your 
she has in her countenance mildness, mm her speech 


her behaviour modesty, and m her life virtues 
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ORIGINAL DRAMATICK CRITICISM. 


DYING FOR HIM. 


SECOND NOTICE OF MR. WILLIS’S NEW COMEDY. 
Tue third act discovers Tortesa, alone, in an apartment of the 
Falcone Palace, waiting the return of the count from his journey 


Tortesa. ( Musing.) There are some luxuries too rich for purchase. 
Your sou/, ‘ts said, will buy them, of the devil— 
Money's too poor! What would I not give, now, 
That I could scorn what I can hate and rum! 
Scorn is the priceless luxury! In heaven, 
The angels ply They are blest to do so > 
For, pitying, they look down We do't by scorn! 
There lies the privilege of noble birth !— 
The jewel of that bloated toad is scorn! 
You may take all else from hin. You—being mean— 
May get his palaces—may wed his daughter— 
Sleep in his bed—have all his peacock menials 
Watching your least glance, as they did * my lord's ;” 
And, well-possess’d thus, you may pass him by 
On his own horse ; and while the vulgar crowd 
Gape at your trappings, and searce look on hin— 
He, in his rags, and starving for a crust— 
You'll feel his scorn, through twenty coats of mail, 
Hot as a sun-stroke! Yet there’s something for us ' 
Th’ archangel fiend, when driven forth from heaven, 
Put on the serpent, and found sweet revenge 
So will T! 


’ 


Trailing his slime through Eden ! 
Enter Faucone, Looted and spurred 


Falcone. Good morrow, signor! 

Tortesa Well-arrived, my lord ' 
How sped your riding ' 

Fale one Fairly : 
Left you alone? 

Torte sa 
Nay—she'll come presently ! 
Since we're alone, my lord! 

Falcone I listen, signor ! 

Tortesa. Your honour, as IT think, outweighs a bond 
"Tw as never que stione d 

On your simple word, 


Has my daughter 


She knows that I am here 
A word in private, 


Fal one 
Tortesa 
And such more weigit as hangs upon the troth 
Of a capricious woman, | gave up 
A deed of lands to you 
Falcone You did 
Tortesa To be 
Forfeit, and mine again—the match not made 
Falcone. How Wf you marr'd it? 
Tortesa 1? I'm not a boy! 
What I would yesterday, [ will to-day '— 
I'm not a lover— 
Falcone How! 
And not a lover’ Shame, sir! 
Tortesa 
You take me for a fool! 
Falcone Ts‘t like a fool 
To love a high-born lady, and your bride ’ 
Tortesa. Yes; a thrice-sodden fool—aif it were [' 
i'm not a mate for her—you know I am not! 
You know that, in her heart, your haughty daughter 
Scorns me—inetlably ' 


So near your bridal 


My lord count, 


Falcone You seek occasion 
To slight her, signor ' 
Tortesa No! Pl marry her 


If all the pride that cast down Lucifer 
Lie in her bridal-ring'! But, mark me still! 
I'm not one of your humble citizens, 
To bring my money-bags and make you rich— 
That, when we walk together, | may take 
Your shadow for my own! ‘These limbs are clay— 
Poor, common clay, my lord! And she that weds me 
Comes down to my estate 

Falcone By this you mean not 
To shut her from her trends ’ 

Tortesa You'll see your daughter 
By coming to my house Dye think 
Mil have a carriage to convey my wife 
Where she will hear me laugh’d at’—Buv fine horses 
To prance a measure to the mocking jeers 
Of fools that ride with her! Nay—keep a table, 
Where I'm the skeleton that mars the feast! 
No, no—no, no! 

Falcone. ( Aside.) (With half the provocation, 
I would, ere now, have struck an emperour ' 
But baser pangs make this endurable 
I'm poor—so patience!) What was it beside 


not else ! 


You would have said to me’ 

Tortesa But this: Your daughter 
Has, in your absence, covered me with seorn ' 
We'll not talk of u—if the match goes on, 

I care not to remember it! ( Aside.) (She shall— 
And bitterly ') 

Falcone. ( Aside.) (My poor, poor Isabella ' 
The task was too much ') 

Tortesa There's a cost of feeling — 
You may not think it much—Z/ reckon it 
A thousand pounds per day -in playing thus 
The suitor to a lady cramm'd with pride! 





I've writ you out a bond to pay me for it! 
See here !—to pay me for my shame and pains, 
If T should lose your daughter for a wile, 
A thousand pounds per day dog che ap at that ' 
Sign it, my lord, or grve me back my deeds, 
And & fi k cease between us! ° ° . 
e . ® * ‘ ‘ . ‘ 

Zippa, the glover’s daughter, loves the obscure painter, Angelo 
Outraged by his excessive praise of the nameless beauty he is paimt- 
ing, and flattered by Tortesa’s admiration for her, she thinks of the 


latter for a husband. Her pity for Isabella, at the same time, em- 


‘| boldens her ; and (unaware that leabolis hes eon Angelo, or loves 
|| him) she goes to the Falcone Palace on an errand developed in the 
|| following dialogue. A servant ushers her in. 


Servant. Wait here, if’t please you ! 
Zippa. Thanks! 
|| "Tis a bold errand I am come upon— 
And | a stranger to her! Yet, perchance 
| She needs a friend—the proudest do sometimes— 
|| And mean ones may be welcome. Look! she comes! 


'} Enter Isapeuua. 
Isabella You wished to speak with me? 
Zippa I did—but now 
My memory is crept into my eyes; 
|| {cannot think for gazing on your beauty ! 
Pardon me, lady! 
Isabella 
To find my face a wonder 
Zippa. Zippa, the glover’s daughter, and your friend ! 


You're too fair yourself 


Isabella My friend ! 
Zippa I said so. You're a noble lady 


And | a low-born maid—yet I have come 
To offer you my friendship 
Isabella is seems strange ! 
Zippa. Vl make it less so, if you'll give me leave 
Isabella You'll please me ! 
Zippa Briefly—for the time is precious, 
To me as well as you—I have a lover, 
A true one, as I think, who yet finds boldness 
To seek your hand in marriage 
Isahella How! We're rivals ! 
Zippa. Tortesa loves me, and for that I'd wed him 
Yet I'm not sure I love him more than you— 
And you must hate him 
| Isabella So far freely spoken— 
What was your thought in coming to me new 
Zippa. To mar your match with him, and so make mine' 
Isabella, Why, free again! Yet, as you love him not 
|| “Tis strange you seek to wed him! 
\| Zippa Oh no, madam! 
Woman loves once unthinkingly. ‘The heart 
Is born with her first love, and, new to joy, 
Breathes to the first mind its delicious sweetness 
| But gets none hack! So comes its bitter wisdom ! 
When next we think of love, "tis who loves us! 
I said Tortesa loved me! 
Isabella You shall have him 
With all my heart! See—I'm your friend already! 
And frends are equals. So approach, and tell me, 
What was this first love like, that you discourse 
{| So prettily upon? 
Zippa. (Aside) (Dear Angelo ' 
“Twill be a happiness to talk of him !) 
I loved a youth, kind madam! far beneath 
The notice of your eyes, unknown and poor 
Isabella A handsome youth ' 
Zippa Indeed, I thought him so! 
But you would not. I loved him out of pity ; 
| No one cared for him 
Isabella Was he so forlorn’ 
Zippa. He was our neighbour, and I knew his toi! 
Was almost profitless ; and ‘twas a pleasure 
|| To fill my basket from our wasteful table, 
| And steal, at eve, to sup with him 
{ Isabella. (Smiling) Why, that 
| Was charity, indeed! He loved you for it— 
Was't not so! 
| Zippa He was like a brother to me— 
The kindest brother sister ever had 
I built my hopes upon his gentleness 
He had no other quality to love 
Th’ ambitious change—so do the fierv-hearted 
The lowly are more constant 


| Isabella And yet, he 
Was, after all, a false one’ 
| Zippa Nay, dear lady ' 
j I'll cheek my story there! “T'would end in anger 
' Perhaps in tears. If [I am not too bold, 


Tell me, in turn, of all your worshippers— 
Was there ne'er one that pleased you! 
Isabella (Aside ) (Now could | 
Prate to this humble maid, of Angelo, 
Till matins rang again!) My gentle Zippa 
I have found all men prompt to talk of love, 
Save only one. I will confess to you, 
For that one could Ldie! Yet, so unlike 
Your faithless lover must I draw his picture, 
That you will wonder how such opposites 
Could both be loved of women 
Zippa Was he fair, 
Or brown ? 
Isabella. In truth, I marked not his complexion 


Zippa. Tall! 


Isabella That I know not 
Zippa Well—robust, or slight 
Isabella. T cannot tell, indeed! 1 heard him speak— 


Looked in his eves, and saw him calm and angered— 


And see hun now, mm faney, standing there— 
Yet know not limb or feature ! 


Zippa You but saw 
A shadow, lady ' 
Isabella Nav—I saw a sow’! 


His eves were hight with it. The forehead lav 
Above their fires in calm tranquillity. 

As the sky sleeps o'er thunder-clouds. His look 
Was mixed of these—earnest, and vet subdued— 
Gentle, vet passionate—sometimes half god-like 
In its com id, then mild and sweet again, 

Like a stern angel taught humility ' 

Oh! when he spoke, my heart stole out to him ' 





There was a spirit-echo in his voice— 
A sound of thought—of under-playing musick— 
As if, before it ceased m human ears, 
The echo was caught up in fairy-land ' 


(Exit Servant.) My heart misgives me! }! 


Speak ! Who are you” ! 


Zippa. Was he a courtier, madam ' 

Isabella. He’s as lowly 
In birth and fortunes, as your false one, Zippa ! 
Yet rich in genius, and of that ambition, 
That he'll outlast nobility with fame 
Have you seen such a man! 

Zippa. Alas! sweet lady ! 
My life is humble, and such wondrous men 
Are far above my knowing. I could wish 
To see one ere | died! * . 


* 


* > * * * * . * . . 


A brief extract from the second act will give an idea of another 
vein of the play. Tomaso, Angelo’s old servant, sits alone at his 


, scanty supper, with a jug of water beside him 


Tomaso. Water! (Sips a little with a grimace.) I think, 
since the world was drowned in it, it has tasted of sin- 
ners. ‘The pious throat refuses it. Other habits grow 
pleasant with use—but the drinking of water lessens 
the liking of it. Now, why should not some rivers run 
wine! There are varieties in the eatables—will any 
wise man tell me why there should be but one drinkable 
in nature—and that water’ My mind's made up—it’s 
the curse of transgression 

(A rep at the door.) 


Come in! (Enter Zippa with a basket and bottle.) 

Zippa. Good even, Tomaso! 

Tomaso. Zippa! I hed a presentiment—— 

Zippa. What! of my coming! 

Tomaso. No—of thy bottle ! 
water to leave room ! 

Zippa The reason is superfluous. There would be room in thee 
for wine if thou wert drowned in the sea 

Tomaso. God forbid ' 

Zippa. What—that thou shouldst be drowned’ 

Tomaso. No—but that being drowned, I should have room for 
wine 

Zippa. Why, now ?’—why’ 

Tomaso. If I had room for wine I should want it—and to want 
wine im the bottom of the sea were a plague of Sodom 

Zippa Where's Angelo! 

Tomaso. What's in thy bottle’ Show! Show! 

Zippa. Tell me where he is—what he has done since yesterday 
—what thought on—what said—how he has looked, and 
if he still loves me ; and when thou art thirsty with 
truth-telling—(dry work for such liar as thou art)—thou 
shalt learn whet is in my bottle ' 

Tomaso. Nay—learning be hanged ' 

Zippa. So says the fool ! 

Tomaso. Speak advisedly! Was not Adam blest till he knew 
good and evil! 

Zippa. Right for once 

Tomaso. Then he lost Paradise by too much learning 

Zippa. Ha! ha! Hadst thou been consulted we should stil 
there ! 

Tomaso. Snag! I would have had my inheritance in a smal! 
vineyard 

Zippa. Tell me what I ask of thee 

Tomaso. Thou shalt have a piece of news for a cup of wine— 
pay and take—tll thy bottle be dry ! 

Zippa. Come on, then! and if thou must lie, let it be flatteries 
That’s soonest forgiven 

Tomaso. And last forgotten! Pour out ' 


Look! I was stinting myself in 





] 
i be 


(Nhe pours a cup fu land gives him.) 

The duke was here vesterday.— 

Zippa Lie the first ! 

Tomaso. And made much of my master’s pictures 

Zippa. Nay—that would have made two good lies. Thou'rt 
prodigal of stuff! 

Tomaso. Pay two glasses, then, and square the reckoning ! 

Zippa. Come! Lie the third’ 

Tomaso. What wilt thou wager it's a lie, that Angelo is painting 

a court lady for the dutchess 

Zippa. Oh, Lord! Take the bottle! They say there's truth in 
wine—but as truth is impossible to thee, drink thyself, 
at least, down to probalulities 

Tomaso. Look you there! When was virtue encouraged’ Hert 
have I been telling God's truth, and it goes for a li 
Hang virtue! Produce thy cold chicken, and I'l] tell 
thee a lie tor the wings and two for the side-bones and 
breast ° 


' 


* + s . . . 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE NEW-YORK CONSTABLES. 





BY JONATHAN OLDBUCK 





Society consists of spheres within spheres ; and it is curious & 
remark what multifarious goings on there are in each, totally different 
from those in the rest. The artist, for instance, of a great town, 
lives in a world of art. He knows all the painters and paintings— 
the patrons and criticks—all the jealousies, and triumphs, and disa; 
peintments, connected with them ‘hese are his world. The other 
events taking place around him are vague shadows, without reality 
for him ; and he meets every day and shakes by the hand the mer 
chant, whose world is as different from his, as the life of a fish is 
from that of a bird. On being told, one morning, when the mone, 
panick began to abate, that the exchange had fallen, he expressed 
great horrour, and asked if anv one had * been Avlled ?” 

The most striking and extraordinary things are always passing 
around us, totally hidden from our sight, because we do not interest 
ourselves, except in such as concern us; and things, to our com- 
prehension so unportant as to be necessarily conspicuous to all the 


town, are unknown to our neighbour, or, if related to him, are for 


ly, where he had beer 





gotten. When Cicero returned from Si 
quastor, he was met by one of his frends, who asked if he had 


* been i//,”’ as he had not * seen him for some tume 
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Among these different spheres, each with their separate vicissi- ont by and by; but while in authority that authority is supreme. 


tudes, the legal world presents many incidents, which, if gleaned | He must not stand in fear of the law. He is the law embodied 


for the general reader, would be found pregnant with amusement 


It forms a kind of debateable ground, in which there is always 


struggle and commotion, where all the internal and subterranean 
causes and hidden springs of society are laid open—the profuundest 
secrets brought to light—the most carefully-cloaked characters laid 
bare—and the whole tortuous windings of men’s lives, actions and 
motives, traced from the beginning to the end Full of materials 
for the ludicrous, it is also plentifully mingled up with those of the 
affecting and the terrible, until you behold a human being standing 
in awful suspense before a tribunal of his fellow-creatures, to learn 
whether they will permit him longer to inhabit the earth with them, 
or whether he ts to be hurled from the realm of living things, into— 
he knows not what 
Here the villain is unmasked and branded—or, peradveuture, by 
some chicanery, he stalks triumphantly through, and grasps harder 


Here men are made rich or poor by a decision 


the bread of the widow and orphan 

No one can doubt the advantages of law ; but there are moments 
when its operations are ridiculous. It is characteristick of the im- 
perfect state of mortality, that the best theory becomes, in the prac- 
tice, distorted, as the river, flowing purest from the mountain, is de- 
filed in its passage through the town. This /egal world engenders 
strange characters and incidents ; and while, sometimes, persons 
morally innocent are sufferers, others, obviously guilty, escape 

Among the odd characters produced in the atmosphere of courts 
are constables. These worthy gentlemen are subjected to influences 
so different from those acting upon their fellow-citizens, that they 
grow up to be a race by themselves There is nothing in common 
between them and the rest of the children of the republick. They 
commence their duties as lusty young men and get old in the prac- 
tice of them, and after some dozen years’ experience, the effect upon 
their characters and conduct is marvellous. In the first place, these 
men, in the execution of their dutv, from the continua! babit of ad- 
ministering the law, get to consider themselves above it, or at least 
since familiarity breedeth contempt, they lose their respect for the 
great scarecrow which frightens the rest of the world, and acquire 
an air dogmatical and arbitrary as that of a khan of the Tartars. A 
gentleman venturing into court to hear a tnal in which he is inter- 
ested, under the dominion of these honest gentlemen, might fancy 
himself in Persepolis. Within the circle of their angry eyes the 
rights and dignity of a republican cease. They are invested with 
magisterial authority, if not over the lives, at least over the pride, 
ears, heads and shins of the bystanders, and they regard a crowd, 
no matter who may be in it, as a shepherd’s dog does a flock of 
sheep, or a Turkish cadi looks upon a set of beggarly Greeks. Long 
habits of arbitrary swav render this oriental manner a second nature, 
and iti worth the while of a traveller to hear one of them cry * si- 
lence,” or direct a witness to go up to the stand, or tell the by- 
standers to * sit down” or * off hats.” The fault, or rather the mis- 
fortune of these worthy men is, that they have no time to make dis- 
criminations. ‘To them all mankind are rebels, thieves and house- 
breakers 
hand and tells them to go forth—to keep order and to bring up the 


Their great caliph, the /ai, places a long pole in their 
pickpockets. Forth thev go practising their stentorian lungs upon 
all they meet, and if an unhappy stranger sneezes, roaring out * si- 
When they look you in the 


lence !” till the very walls tremble 


face, it is, you cannot help but see, with a professional look. They 


oar 


say to themselves, ** Is this a pickpocket They acd, “ 1 have not 


yet caught him at it, but it will be no harm to watch.” If you can- 
not get a seat, (the court is crowded,) they order you to “sit down” 
with a scow! of indignation and a dictatorial motion of the pole 
You dare not speak. You make submissive gestures to the eflect 


that there is not a vacant seat. But thatis no matter. You must 


st dacn. At this moment a fellow four or five yards behind gives 
an impatient shove, which brings you a little more in advance than 
(if you had been consulted) you would have pronounced consistent 
Here the grand vizier loses pa- 
You can- 


with your modesty er your safety 
tience, and advances towards you with a threatening air 
not retreat—the crowd become agitated—an example must be 
made—the true culprits are behind—but not being reachable, vou 
receive sundry knocks on the shin with the oriental pole, for which 
there is no redress this side the grave. All constables are despots 
You must not talk to them of law or reason. It makes them very 
angry. The deuse of it is with those fellows, you are obliged to 
entrust them with certain discretionary power—and when man, high 
or low, is entrusted with discretionary power, he always has plaved, 
and he always will play the old Harry—the creature can’t bear it 
The task of keeping mobs in order ts certainly not a delicate one, 
and cannot be effectually done if officers were liable to be pun- 
ished for pushing a ian in a crowd, or for net using the civility 
which gentlemen adopt toward each other in a drawing-room <A 
person would be laughed at for taking offence at the roughness in 
their manners. He would be told that harshness is their merit 
They were chosen for that. It is that which awes the mobs. They 
must be men of stern, coarse, uncumpromising exteriours. They 


must possess a certain irresponsible mght, when on duty, to keep 





order in court. They must not be called to account. People who 
come into crowds ought to know what sort of th ng they are going 
into, and should choose either to stav away or to yield submission 
to all the consequences: It is in the necessary nature of the con- 
stable’s office that he should be exempted from the ordinary opera. 
tion of the law—that he should not act upon the prevalent princi- 
ples of republicanism—that he should declare martial law—that he 


ukish sultan— 





should be a grand khan on a small scale—a little T 
and that he should have no one on earth or in heaven to cal! him to 


account. If he does not perform his duties well he can be turned 


Bow down to him, therefore. He has a right to knock you over the 
head with his pole’ Nw gentleman should go into a mob without 
reflecting, ** I am now laying aside my rights as a republican, as well 
as my character asa gentleman. I am now, for the time being, can- 
celling the Declaration of Independence. I am going where men 
are no longer free and equal. I am going where it is the privilege 
of a person to strike me on my shins with a pole, and where it ts 
my duty, as a good citizen, and as a man of sense, to submit in re- 
spectiul silence 
Experience is a great thing I once knew a high young blade 
with chivalrick ideas of honour, and an old-fashioned feeling that 
if aman, in the way of disrespect, laid the up of his finger upon 
the farthest end of the tail of his coat, he was to stnke him, with 
out inquiring who was present, or whether the individual, assuming 
such a dangerous familiarity, was im church or in the theatre, or on 
the edge of a dock, or the top of a pair of stairs. He was a little 
,man, with a frock coat and standing collar, (there is always some- 
thing straight-forward in those standing collars!) with frogs on his 
breast, (these frogs, by the way, are not incompatible with good men 
tal and moral qualities,) and a soft, sleepy eve, which, however, 
when fairly open, would not quail before St. George's dragon. He 
was an Englishman, and to sav the truth a friend of mine, although 
there is nothing which I myself so much dislike as frogs and such 
things on one’s coat One day he went into court to hear a crm. 
nal cause which created a great sensation, and in attempting, very 
naturally, to get into the room, he encountered one of these oriental 
rulers of mankind in the full exercise of his not very tranquillizing 
duties. Certain developments of their mutual opmions gave rst 
to certain subsequent goings on, in the course of which the pole 
performed its habitual office, when, with as little delav as may be 
imagined, and to the unconcealed gratification of the miscellaneous 
assembly of spectators, the pole was observed lying upon the floor 
on one side, and its late master in the same predicament upon the 
other. An emperour or a sultan on discovering and defeating a plot 
against his life, sometimes pardons the culprit, but our insulted po 
tentate administered his government upon different prine iple s. Cer 
tain brothers of the fraternitv were called, and together they drag 
ged my young friend before the judge, who ordered him lodgings in 
I never knew a person so 
He did not 


Bridewell, where he spent several davs 


indignant. He was not only mdignant, bet amazed 


know that in this enlightened age of the world, and particularly in 
this enlightened country, a man could be knocked on the head, and 


then imprisoned for resisting. He wanted the constable indicted, 


but the grand jury would not hear of it He wanted a civil suit, 


but even his lawver told him it would be 


“of no use He pro 
posed a * publick meeting,” to define the nghts of geutlemen in 
crowds. His {nends only langhed at him. He had not learned the 
theory of constables. He did not understand that they were a 


superiour race of beings, and that they have all of us under their 


This was a great many years ago, and the powerfu 


_ 


keeping 
satrap, whose ire Le so rashly awakened, is at this moment wielding 
an authority and a pole only strengthened bv vears—and has proba- 


bly since, many a time and oft, knocked most of the male mhabi- 


tants of New-York on the head, to sav nothing of travellers and 


gaping backwoodsmen. 


I remember an old gentleman “who, having acted as constable 
about forty vears in a New-York court, at length received the mtel 
ligence that a wealthy English relative, of whose verv existence he 
had been unconscious, had died in London without family, and be 
queathed to him a fortune of a hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
besides a house in Grosvenor-square, park and villa in the country, 


equipages, and so forth. ‘There was a good dea! of talk about it 





among the lawyers, and every one expected to see the opulent heir 
throw by his pole and take passage in a Liverpool packet, and spend 
the remainder of his life amid the luxurious pleasures which Eng- 
Day after day, however, the old man was 


seen at his station in the court-room, grasping, with a feeble hand, 


land offers to the nch 


his much-worn pole, knocking, though with only a gentle violence, 
f g 


all new faces over the shins, and occasionally uttering the word 


* silence!” with a tremulous voice, and generally in the stillest in- 


tervals. Day after dav, month after month, year after vear rolled 
away and found the good old man ever at his post. I believe, ex- 
cept that he replaced his old linsey-woolsey breeches with a pair of 
black velvet, he made no alteration even in his attire, and so he re- 
mained, leaving his grandeur to those who wanted it, tll at length 
old father Time, who takes even constables when they come in his 
way, left the ancient pole masterless and the worn seat vacant, and 
both were occupied by a burley young giant of this generation, m 
peppe r-and salt trousers, with a hand as large as a leg of mutton, 
and a voice whose frequent vociferations of * silence’ kept the 
court in a continual uproar 

He was one of the few of 


He was fond 


This dear old man I used to love 
that vocation who have ever interested my aflections 
of his art, and proud of it—but instead of knocking our shins with 
‘ 1 


downright knocks, he had alwavs a gentile way with him, a desire 


to govern with reason, and the “divinity which “doth hedge 

a constable as well as *‘a king.” He only now and then, by way of 
keepmyg | ws reputation, brought down lus pole upon the head of 
some shirtless vagabond, who looked as if he came to court only to | 


see how long some of his associates were sent to the tread-mill 


His heart was not hardened by empire. A vein of placid philan 
throphy ran through his duties, and above all his fellows he made 
] 


discriminations A clean shirt and a smile were always a protec. 


tion in his eves. He felt that though he had a right, it was not 


proper to knock gentlemen over the head im that fashion. ‘Thus, 


even in his thankless office, he made himself beloved like one of 
the good emperours. His vocation gave him al! that was necessary 
for lis comfort. Fortune and the house in Grosvenor-square had 
no charms for him. He had the philosophy to perceive that the 


It would 


have been lke abdicating a throne for the walks of private hfe. He 


change would have been a descent if not a degradation 


must have laid aside the pole Crowds would have been no longer 


his property ! He wouid have been | imself but one of the crowd 
No. Ashe had lived he was willing to live 


see the waves of publick tumult subside at his uplifted pole, and the 


It was a pleasure to 


thick mass open at his approach as of a sovereign. Good old man! 


I missed his white head and kind face lately in the court-room 


where he reigned of yore. He has gone, with many a bead he used 











to knock, where there ts no occasion, alas! for his ery of * silence !” 
and where the once heavy g crowd are still enough He has left 
behind him a race of fellows who use their poles without his dignity 
and discrimination, and he is a loss which the more re specta por- 
tion of the New-York mobs will not soon see supplied 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
SERIES OF RETROSPECTION, 

AN EXCURSION INTO DERBYSHIRE 4 MORRIS-DANCE DISSOLVED BY A 
SUMMER Hower MATLOUS sPRINGS t+ AVERNS A MILA-MAID 
FESTIVAL 

The nine men's a s filed up with m 
\ juaint ices the wanton een 
I tread a i able Shah speare 
Besa oman ted from Sol I enoved a terregnum of 
disc | c. pro ed v the te or « ’ my mother, that 
had procured me so many advantages wilule at school, and now 
warmly opposed my contemplated r \ to France, which my 
father had predetern ou tor my turther educat j 
My trend Patters te deeply erested i the question, and 
would s« al the vert m= be stivied my tather) from time to 
me, as an astrolover of old consultes « heavens, to know whether 
the star in the ascendeney boded me odor evil fortune He had 
the true John Bull antypathy to a Frenchmar shom he regarded, 
like Voltaire ss ‘ between a tyre md a monkey; and al 
though he would have backed me ded ayamst three times 
my we tof them, had fears that | t be murdered by assas 
sins, starve ( ‘ s , e.] ed with trogs, or would 
sued the tural bre Atmosphere 

There was to reasor Patterson out of h preconceived notions 
agaist these Parleyvous, as he termed them, on which he had been 
nourished with his mother’s mull Although | widely differed from 

mv frend. t tacitly allowed hum the « winent of his own Onton , 

ind while the debates were petit in the ¢ nnet, | mire hed like a 

young republich acquiring strength and hardihood 
1 had spre ted for much pleasure dun the shooting season, 

and had 1 ed, bv strict discipline and steady exercis apa ol 

we l-matechec setters for « lv service on the moor 
It was ¢ rich and mellow month of August, the tenth of the 

month, that I rose at tive, and throwing up my bed-room window 
was met by the sweet breath of the dawn, passing over the velvet 


lawn beneath me, borrowime fragrance fro eds of roses, the taper 


ing arbo Vite, and entwining honevsuckl« bk lore me on my 
dress table was a card Of invitation to thre * devs grouse-shoot ty 
on the moors of Derbyshire, within the preserve of the duke of Nor 
folk In an hour hence Patterson would arrive to conduct me 
My double m ton fowl piece Was ail readiness, the dogs 
had been fed early the previous eve rto aliow ample time for di 
gestion of their food betore the journey, and were now im a hanging 
basket to sw r beneath the 
] strolled down the carriage road, wish to anticipate Patterson's 
arrival A gi at length appeared the ng perspective! That 
must be Patterson! | see or faney an airine ithe movement of the 
horse ' Ah’ that wield of the whip arn I am satisfied —and l 
bounded off te ring for breakiast. Another moment and the dashing 
step of a hoot and ht ruml rol wheel nnouneed his arrival 
As I ran to the door, Patters« drew up before tt, with that erect 
seat and significant glance of eye which seemed to say, look at Aim 
meaning his horse 
The whole establishment was one, indeed, to attract attentior 
The nicelv-balanced ¢ of most sportsmantiike sh pe, the shafts so 
beautifully bent as to fall upon the horse not more than five inches 
below the pine the covered harness show no particle ot brass or 
metal, which gave additional lustre to the polished bit, at once light 
and powerful But the horse, with | mdications of blued, del 
cate head, lofty crest, compact body, and clastick limbs: and the 
masterly demeanour of Patterson, and the waving tandem whip! 
with which he drove on all occasions—they formed a unique picture, 
permanentiy enyraven ¢ mv eve 
Coffee, a cold chicken, and rashers of bacon hot from the ceals. 
formed our prompt breakfast, and we soon found ourselves trimming 
along over the smooth turnpike, restra r the elastick steps of our 
horse, havi i thought on the distance belore us as to the end of the 
day's journey We swept thro Tamworth and Ashby de la 
Zouche, and stepped to dine at Derby, chiefly for the refreshment of 
our horse The inn stood on a publick space covered with sportive 
h ho i I touk a station ut the window 
rrested by the arrival of 1 Village youths, 
active lads, just on the verve of manhood, ad 
th a tall stripling at therr he 
with light vests and breeches, and white 





cotton hose Theuw shirt-sleeves bound above the clbow with gay 
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nbands, as also were their hats, and encircled with strings of little || ciful figures moulded by the sport of nature into rude shapes of ani- 


morris-bells, 
hazel nut, each containing a loose metallick kernel, which made aj! mined by blazing lights to display its wonders. 
dulcet jingling at every movement of the wearers ; each of whom )}) 


grasped a slender quarter-staff. \'raries, and to the recondite communications of Mr. Urban in the 


They arranged themselves in a circle, or rather in a quadrille, as |, Old Gentleman's Magazine, that curious receptacle of odds and ends | 


if to dance a French cotillion, but with the leader in the centre. The || suited to gratify the antiquarian. After a brief allusion to these vi- 


composed of hollow globes of brass about the size of a || mals, with the vast vault sparkling like gems of crystal, when illu- | 


For such descriptive details I refer the reader to numerous itine- | 


RE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
a 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 
“* The Lady of Lyons, or Love and Pride.”"—This is the title of 
' a delightful drama in five acts, by Bulwer. Without any great pre- 
tensions to originality or tragick power, it presents at the same time 


i a very agreeable aud exciting picture of human passions and cha- 


mazes of the dance exhibited the manoeuvres of mimick fight, some- |; sits, which engrossed a day, I resumed the thread of my narrative. 
|| Facter, under circumstances of the deepest interest. The story 


Patterson entered my bed-room early the next morning ready 


times a general melée or chance medley, sometimes in single combat, 
but the steps and attitudes of the dancers and clashing of their staves, dressed and booted, and throwing up my window, opened for me a 
will be at once recognized. 


were all in cadence to the tinkling of the morris-bells they wore, and || View of the lofty heights, the morning sun illuming the dew-drops || : 
| that night had shed upon them; while screaming jackdaws wheeled | Claude Melnotte, the son of a peasant, but left by his father in 


', may be told in a few words, and its capabilities for dramatick effect 


signal of their leader. 





I was gratified with so fair an exhibition of the morris-dance, a 
pastime sull preserved exclusively in England, I believe ; although | 
it differs from the boisterous rustick sports of that country, and bears 
a title that designates it of Morisco origin. It is presumed to have || 
been brought from Spain in the ill-judged campaign of Edward the |! 
Black Prince, in the fourteenth century, to the aid of Peter the 
Cruel, sovereign of Castile, which occasioned the untimely death of 
that heroick prince, the pride of England | 

The morris-dance bears a stight resemblance to the Spanish dance 
with castanets, so fascmating throughout that country, but more es- 
pecially in Andalusia ; as in both the dancers move to their own 
musick Joth are ascribed to the Moors, who imparted so many 
elegant divertisements and accomplishments to Europe during their 
domination of many centuries over the realms of Spain. 

The surrounding crowd comprised the blooming lasses of the dis- 
trict, dressed in their best bibs and tuckers, presenting a parterre of 
roses and lilies with their cheeks and bosoms; while their eyes 
sparkled, and their frolick feet beat time unconsciously responsive to 
the measure 

All were so occupied that few noticed a black cloud mounting 
the heavens, until it formed a gloomy canopy, and discharged tor- 
rents of rain that seattered the gay throng, and turned the verdant 
green into a swampy marsh 

It was a heavy but a transient summer shower, giving the earth 
fragrance ; and when our meal was ended, a bright sun had broke 
forth, the dust was laid ard we resumed our journey; and a golden 
evening beheld us entering the hilly regions of Derbyshire 

We wound by the banks of the Derwent, the smooth turnpike en- 
compassing with gradual elevation or descent the sides, bases, or 
summits of the grassy hills, overlooking rich parks and meadows, 

| 


Be vid rocks 


reared their heads in some parts of the landscape, like the crest of 


stately mansions and green vistas of wood 


The scenery became more rugged as we advanced 


soine wild billow amid the swell of ocean, and abrupt craggy heights 
rose, here and there, above the course of the river. Approaching 
Matlock, the road had been hewn through a precipice of solid rock 
and opened a view strikingly romantick 

The Derwent here finds its way through a narrow gorge; the 
road you follow, cut mto the side of a declivitous mountain which 
descends to the margin of the river about sixty feet beneath you 
The bank on this side is clothed with a beautiful growth of young 
timber, with now and then some patriarch oak, or elm, rearing their 
vast trunks and throwing abroad their gnarled arms that seem to 
claim hereditary dominion. On the opposite side are rocks of enor- 
mous altitude—their bald front softened, here and there, by mats of | 
ivy, or some wild trunk throwing itself upon the air from some nar- 
row crevice. Opposite to these heights we put up at Cummins’s 
Bath Hotel; a long, yellow stone mansion, with mineral baths, and 
every accommodation for those who resort to it for health or pleasure 

A beautiful village occupies a space within the gorge, and on the 
declivity above the road are ornamented cottages, with gardens of 
flowers, fitted to hire to visiters who frequent the baths. 

The shower at Derby was but the harbinger of as brief and violent 
a thunder-storm at Matlock; and in no part of England is such a 
riot of the elements more famed for its sublimity. 

The lightning darted in zigzag fissures across the dusky canopy, 
as if it gave through crevices a glimpse of an interiour firmament of 
light insufferable ; while the echoing thunder seemed to leap from 
hill to hill, and revel round the summit of old Tor, the dominating || 
mountain of the region. 

The next morning we set out to visit the natural curiosities of this 
romantick region. The petrifying spring, famed for converting vege- 
table and animal substances imto stone. But it rather seemed to 
encrust the articles with a stony deposit, than to petrify them by a 
change of texture. 

We visited Speedwell lead-mine, long unworked, to view the 
wondrous cavern it contains and the abyss into which a cataract 
tumbles with astounding noise and never-ceasing fall. Our guide 
displayed much of its vastness with blue lights of fire-work, and the | 
cavernous echoes of a boisterous song that seemed encored by the 
throats of harpies from Plutonick abodes 

We explored also the vast Devil cavern, termed the Peak, in the 
course of which we had to lie at full-length in a shallow skiff to pass 
a low stream where the descending rock approached so near the sur- | 
face of the drain or channel, as not to give space even for a sitting 
posture. Far within the dark recesses of the cavern our guide sud- |, 
denly vanished, and in a few moments appeared aloft on a high, na- || 
tural arch, waving a blazing torch in either hand to produce effect || 
and show the vast extent of the cavern. i! 

But it is not my intention to detail the wonders of this cavernous 
region. Every person has seen ornamental vases, urns, and statuary i 
figures, formed of Derbyshire spar; and has admired the brilliant |! 


|, the 


in circles before them, aflording instinctive evidence of their enor- 


mous height. 


The lively ejaculation of my companion as he looked forth, and || 


the soul-stirring prospect and fresh morning air, chased far the downy 
The road, he said, was strewed with damsels ; 
Their number, 


pinions of slumber. 
and the gorge seemed now to echo with their laugh 


merriment, and gay ribands, bespoke some holiday, and he sought 


the waiter to get tidings of what was in the wind. 

He quickly returned with a countenance of great portent. It was 
a gala day, he said, among the milk-maids—the anniversary of their 
féte, when each one decorated her milk-pail and there was a compe- 
tition of taste : she who exhibited the most beautiful pail claiming a 
prize and crown of flowers from the hands of the lady president. It 
was held in the neighbourhood, and we might witness it before re- 
suming our journey 

My imagination was already on the wing. I dressed with alacrity, 
slighted my breakfast though Patterson himself boiled an egg for me 
in the parlour, that it might be cooked exactly the nght length of 
‘tune, and we joined the throng of lads and lasses wending to the lists 

A green knoll swelling above the grassy meadow was the well- 
chosen spot, on which was raised a throne of turf mingled with flow- 
ers, and seated in a rustick chair was a fair damsel to award the 
prize. I was bewildered by the lovely apparition. 

She was attired as a milk-maid ; but her bodice, trim to her form, 
was of rich white satin, and her stomacher sparkled with jewels. 
A chaplet of flowers interspersed with gems wreathed on her po- 
|lished brow; a necklace of rare pearls rivalled the whiteness of her 
neck; and pearl bracelets encircled her rounded arms uncovered 
from the elbow. An apron richly laced covered her satin skirt, from 
beneath which peeped forth a dainty-slippered foot, and a slender 


| ankle clothed in silken hose. A mimick milk-pail of white ivory was 


placed beside her. 

| ‘This fairy queen was the blooming daughter of the lord and lady 
of the manor; and her parents were grouped in the back-ground 
with her younger sisters, who encouraged her with 


* Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek.” 





She was richly attired, in accordance with her rank ; but in cos- 
tume that accorded with the festival. In the succeeding winter, 
she commanded great admiration at a faney ball m London, in the 
same graceful dress. 

In a semicircle before this delicate presiding fairy, were arranged 
real rosy milk-maids ; most of them in budding youth, each sup- 
porting their gay milk-pails wreathed with flowers. Some veterans, 
jembrowned and sunburnt, bore pails but slightly garlanded; as if 

they rather conformed to the usage than vied in the competition, and 
were welcomed with cordial familiarity like old acquaintances by the 
young lady. 

My heart was charmed with the prospect: so beautiful a rural 
spectacle my eyes had never seen 

Round the base of the knoll were swains in their Sunday clothes, 
gazing with eager eyes and beating hearts upon this scene of rivalry, 
and eagerly awaiting the result 

The lists were now open, and one by one the maids advanced, 
each decked with wreaths or nosegays in harmony with her pail 
Some, coy and diffident, with eyes bent on the ground; others, gay 
and buoyant, sending glances askance among the circle of spectators 

One, younger than the others, was last to advance from extreme 
diffidence, and then started with a flutter of alarm to find herself 
alone. She hurried, checked, and again advanced to the feet of the 
fair umpire, who had to lean from her throne to reach her listless 
pail. She then held it on her knee, amid a murmur of the specta- 
tors. The drooping maiden engrossed all my attention; and I found 
Her 


charms, like the young bud, just peeping to light, but gave a pro- 


my breath short and my heart quick with excited emouon 


mise of future luxuriance—but how enchanting was her uncon- 


scious loveliness! 


My eye filled, as the fair patroness pronounced 
her triumphant, and I beheld her sustain herself by her tender hand, 
as she dropped a knee to receive the flowery coronet; and blush- 
ingly bent before the applause of the spectators 

This ceremonial was to be followed by a dance on the greensward, 
but Patterson and I had to tear ourselves from the festival, and re- 
sume our route for the moors ; since by daylight the next morning 
we were to begin our sport 1 


v7. 0 


A THIEF IN HOT WATER.—A learned Chinese perceived that a rob- 
ber was digging a hole in the wall of his house. He had at that 


moment on the fire a tea-kettle full of boiling water; he takes it, 


seats himself near the wall, and waits the result of the robber’s ope- 
ration. The opening made, the intruder first thrusts in his two feet, 
which the master lays hold of and sprinkles them with boiling 


| the possession ofa competence, conceives a very desperate passion 
| for Pauline Deschappelles, the proud and ambitious daughter of a 
| wealthy merchant of Lyons. Though of humble origin, Claude 
has cultivated the accomplishments of a gentleman, and is regarded 
!as a sort of Admirable Crichton in the village of his birth. In the 
first act Pauline is represented as rejecting with some degree of 
haughtiness the addresses of Beauseant, a mch nobleman of Lyons, 
but not quite up to the standard which the high-reaching Pauline 
and her mother aimed at. Beauseant, chagrined and astonished at 
the rejection of his suit, communicates the event to his friend 
Glavis, whereupon the latter confesses that he is likewise a rejected 
While these 
two worthies are communicating to each other the story of their 
mortification, they are incidentally apprised of the fact that Claude, 
the peasant, cherishes an uncontrollable passion for the haughty 
A scheme of vengeance immediately enters the brain of 


suitor of the fastidious Mademoiselle Deschappeiles. 


lair one. 
Beauseant—and a plan is contrived for marrying Claude to Pauline 
by passing the poor peasant off as the wealthy Prince of Como. 
Claude has had the presumption to address some verses to the 
But his messenger is turned away from the 
Claude is 
He says that there was in his letter 


object of his devotion. 
door, and treated with the most contumelious indignity. 
justly excited at the outrage. 
‘*‘not a line that a serf might not have written to an empress.” 
While he is nourishing his wrath, he receives the proposition of 
Beauseant—and in a moment of outraged pride, he consents to the 
terms, and seals them with an oath. 

The second act is principally made up of Claude's ceurtship in 
the spurious character of the Prince of Como; and some of the 
He is furnished bv the 
two rejected suitors with clothes and ornaments suitable to his 


scenes are highly amusing and effective. 


assumed rank, and he gives away, much to their consternation, the 
diamonds and snutl-Loxes they have furnished him with. We cannot 
refrain from presenting our readers a specimen of this amusing scene : 
Melnotte.—( Advancing.) —These are beautiful gardens, madame ; ( Beau- 
seant ond Glavis retire ;) who planted them! 
Madame Deschap. A gardener named Melnotte, your highness; an honest 


man Who knew his station. [can’t say as much for his son, a presuming 
] who—ha! ha'—actually wrote verses—such dc 


fellow, “ggerel'—to my 
daughter. 
Pauline. Yes, how you would have laughed at them, prince! you who 


write such beautiful verses 

Melnotte. This Melnotte must be a monstrous impudent person ! 

Damas. Is he good-looking 

Madame Deschap. | never notice such canail/e; an ugly, mean-looking 
clown, if | remember night. 

Damas. Yet | heard your porter say he was wonderfully like his highness. 

Melnotte.—( Taking snuff.) —You are complimentary 

Madame Deschap. For shame, Cousin Damas! like the prince, indeed ' 

Pauline. Lake you' Ah, mother, like our beautiful prince! Ill never 
speak to you again, Cousin Damas 

Meinotte.—( Astde.)—Uumph! rank is a great beautifier! I never passed 
for an Apollo while I was a peasant; if | aim so handsome as a prince, what 
should I be as an emperour! (Aloud.) Monsieur Beauseant, will you ho- 
nour me! (offers snuff. 

Beauseant. No, your highness; I have no small vices 

Melnotte. Nay, 11 it were a vice you'd be sure to have it, Monsieur Beau- 
seant 

Madame Deschap. Na' ha! how very severe! what wit ' 

Beanseant.—(In a rage and aside )—Curse his impertinence ! 

Madame Deschap. What a superb snutl-box ! 

Pauline. And what a beautiful ring' 

Melnotte. You like the box; a trifle ; interesting, perhaps, from associa- 
tions ; a present from Louis the Fourteenth to my great-great-grandmother 
Honour me by accepting it. 

Beauscant.—( Plucking him by the sleeve )—How' what the devil! My box' 
are you mad!’ It is worth five hundred louis, 

Melnotte.—( Unheeding him, and turning to Pauline 
Ah, 
Aer finger.) 

Glavtis 
aunt's leg 
ling, sir 

Melnotte.—( Pretending not to hear.)—It is cv 
with which my grandtather, the doge 
(Madame and Pauline examine the ring.) 


Claude 


strongest compunetion 





—And vou like this ring’ 
t has, indeed, a lustre since your eyes have shone on it, (placing tt on 

Henceforth hold me, sweet enchantress, the slave of the mne 
(Pulling Avm.)—Stay, stay; what are you about’ My maiden 
wy ; adiamond of the first water. You shall be hanged for swind- 






is the one 
Adniatick' 


rious, this ring 
of Venice, marned the 


weds Pauline, but not without manifestations of the 
Under pretence of desiring seclusion he 
takes her to the cottage of his mother, and there the appalling truth 
is revealed to the deceived bride. Her first emotions are verv na- 


turally those of unmitigated anger and indignation. <A struggle 
ensues between pride and love, im which there is every evidence 
that love will gain the victory. Claude, who ts at heart a generous 
fellow, is in despair at the success of the villany, of which he has 
been made the instrament 


the fourth act 


The following is from the latter part of 


Ilow go back to Lyons’? The seoff 
(Jn great agitation.) Sir, you have 


Pauline. How shall I meet my father’ 
of the whole citv'! Cruel, cruel Claude 
acted most treacherousiv. 


Melnotte. | know it, madam 

Peultne. (Aside.) If he would but ask me to forgive him! I never can 
forgive you, sir 

Meinotte. | never dared to hope it 

Pauline, But you are my husband now, andl have sworn to—to love you, 


sir 
Melnotte. That was under a false belief, madam ; heaven and the laws 
will release you from your vow 
Pauline. He will drive me mad! If he were but less proud ; 
but ask me to remain; hark, hark ; | hear the wheels of the carriage 
| Claude, they are coming ; have you no word to say ere it is too late’? quick! 


if he would 
Sir- 


speak 
| Meinotte. 1 can only congratulate you on your release. 
| parents ' 


Between the fourth and fifth acts an interval of two or three yearz 


Behold your 


hue and polish, resembling variegated marble, or spotless alabaster |; water, The robber shrieks out most dreadfully, and begs to be par- {| 18 Supposed to elapse, Clande has joined tle army of the revolu- 
crystallized. Some idea may be therefore formed of one of these | doned ; but the other answers him with gravity, “Only wait until I i tion. Under the title of Morier he has risen to distinction and 


huge natural cathedrals, with shining columns of stalactites, and fan- “ 


have emptied my tea-kettle!” 


‘wealth. He returns in the zenith of his fame to Lyons. In the 
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meanwhile the father of Pauline has become embarrassed in his |) 
commercial affairs. His house will inevitably become bankrupt but | 
for the supply of a certain sum 


To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A mass of communications has accumulated beneath our hands, which tt would take 
up too much space even to designate by name n the confuston attending the 
removal into a new office, many more have, we fear, been coverably lost. Our 
contributors will bear with us until we con /ook around and feel that we have a 
* local habitation,” aswell as aname. In the meantime, we would respectfully 

outbids the |} suggest to the gent!rman who writes to us from New-Orleans, under the signa- 

and rescues Pauline from her impending fate | ture of * Carlos,” that hts communications would be far more acceptable tf they 
| were post-pard. 


THE NEW-YORK 


Beauseant can supply that sum, 
She is about 
to sacrifice her happiness upon the altar of filial duty, when Claude, |} 
who is assured of her inalienable affection for himself, 
sordid Beauseant, 
He says— 
*Look up! Look up, Pauline ' for I can bear | 
Thine eyes The stain is blotted from my name 
I have redeem'd mine honour. I can call 
On France to sanction thy divine forgiveness ' 


but the price of his assistance is the hand of Pauline. 








MIRROR. 




















Oh, joy'' oh, rapture’ By the midnight watchfires oe ae 4 - ee ee 
Thus have Lseen thee! thus foretold this hour’ I! SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1838 
And, mid the roar of battle, thus have heard as ea 
The beating of thy heart against my own '” .— — = on 
The Lady of Lyons has already been produced with unequivocal AGENTS FOR THE NEW YORK MIRROR, 
success at the Covent-Garden theatre—Mr. Macready personating NEW YORK | MAINE ! Onto 
. - ’ t| Albany, - W.c.l Portiar an & Chie n noe PP. Lene 
the part of Claude. We should think it must be a very agreeable |, porkeepsic,  Killey & Lossing [angusta, - HA. Kuttteige. Cleveland,” Charles teas 
on Troy, - L Clas Bangor EF. Daren Ds RWS 
acting play The materials are well put together and not too muc h | ace oa: ems “ : |Spring® at 
, 1 NEW JERSEY esville, A. Peters, P.M 
diffused. We are occasionally reminded a little too vividly of To- Istewart . ; , 
‘ M1. | Pate ). Burnett KENTUCK 
bin’s comedy of the Honey Moon, especially in the cottage scene a Loobaen, 3.0 oe 
a . | PENNSYLVANIA 
The only difference between the two situations is, that in the on: |Phitadeiphia, J. i k TENNESSE 
play a real prince brings down the loftv notions of his bride by pre- 4 ; ba we = Nashwi c N cenit 
tending to be a peasant—whereas, in the other play, a real peasant Prey es ae ee 
is obliged to give up playing the prince—and shows himself an im- | BE ig eg ate 
3 > The <apr P > > , \ vu ery Heuston 
postor to his wife. The disappointment of the heroine in the two |} ¥s eanveaxD omngue haan Cone 
situations is precisely of the same character. These coincidences || (#eandagus.Chaw the ree | altimore, Mrs. Jone Porter. | 
, || Seaneataien, Cha J Barve ILLINOIS 
are, however, unavoidable, and detract nothing from the merit of | fetes.- - Johenm DIST. OF COLUMBIA, [Chicago, Stephen PF. Gale 
“ ad * | Port Byron, Devt d Higley Alexandria, R. Zanmerma 
the play. We think that Mr. Bulwer has incontestibly shown him- wongeena ; ; 
. . CONNECTICUT ~ wes pate 
self capable of competing with the most successful playrights of |) Harfort, Canfield x Robins, | Richmond, Pug T ' ‘ rs 
New Haven, A. Hl. Maltoy j Levan eb J.D) Murrell PM nton, C. Med uM 
the day in dramatick composition N London, Enoch V-Studiard,| Petersburgh, A. N. Bour gist 
, a | Wheeling, =. Gere ORIDA 
The American Monthly Maczazine for May.—This is a rich and | Rone ISLAND [Fincastic, ©. Auapangh, P.M Tallahassee. WN. Af. Mat 
. . —_ ~ | Porte HW re j 
varied number of the American Monthly, and contains several highly- | Pte’ ey io ier [Lexington, 8. M. Dold, P.M. | UPPER CANADA 
. a | , . = City Toren 1 ta 
finished pieces both in prose and verse. We have room only for the |) Weensesnst Bally, oo pe NORTH CAROLINA a aitieatn waitin 
c 1 , , . ' ? } aie, senera . Se . ~ 
following remarks by the editor, appended to a notice of Mr. Willis’s | Agent for the 8 ,~earee — 
. : MASSACHUSETTS Newbvern, Thos. Watson, P.n.| S""* . . 
new comedy. We copy them in justice to the writer, premising, |) Bomton. 1 Moines, Post Office | NEW BRUNSWICK 
; N. Bettert, Win. Howe } SOUTH CAROLINA St. John's, A. Ba 
however, that we do not accord with him in his ex cathedra opinions |) Gioucester, Here Tilten harleston, John P. Beik 
. ° ° ° Nantucket, GW wer, t M. Srwveter teeneral Ager 
relative to the defects of Mr. Willis’s sty!e : haven, Won. Howe GEORGIA Ik. G. Brown, 
‘i !) Taunton, CR Vickery, P.M. [Savannat Jon. Olinstead Alex, Mearns 
* Before leaving this subject, we may as well take the opportunity to al- |) &. Cambridge ‘Sam. 8 ireen. | A a . W. J. Howry RJ, Woodward 
lude to certain erroneous impressions which have prevailed with regard to | Lowell, D. Bixby | ‘ C. Plant & M ‘ 
the course pursued by this journal and its ed:torin relationto Mr. Wills and | . 
his writings. The only criticism we ever made upon that centleman or his 
works, was published in this Magazine under the title of **Mr. Wrilis’s | East winds—variablencss of climate.—A sullen, dogged, ill-tem- 
Poems.” Besides that, we never penned article, paragraph, line or word, in | \ . . 
an® review, magazine, weekly or dally newspaper, or any journal whatever, pered east wind has set in upon us, with a fine drizzly rain, which Is 
in relation to Mr. N. P. Wiilis or his writings, except when we alluded to |’ infinitely more annoying than a smart, pouring shower. What a 
him on two occasions, in about as many lines, In terms of commendation } 


' 
this magazine. We have been lustily abused, and most liberally spattered | 
with the mud of defamation in consequence of our supposed hostility to Mr 


drawback upon the enjoyment of our climate at this season are these 


east winds! 


: ore : 7 , a> ae . a 

Saitiea, ia diakivwaenr take each ecubinanes. Oo cenaiiar that ic Wieden Phey are to spring what the thorn ts to the rose 

great faults as a writer, but that he also has great merits. We should ke |) —and are the more unwelcome from the suddenness of their ap- 
‘ r ‘Tre ic r atter so broug fo ' » > 

to see the former eradicated, and the latter so brought rward as tom } roach. Cole ridge, once writing to Lamb. be gan his note—"* Sum 





ch he can never be so long 


him an honour to his country's literature— wh P 
ypish mannerisms and a ed 


his stvle shal! continue to be disficured by fo 
conceits. This new comedy promises batter then anything we have ever “ 1 Be ly ol oA ld i] 
seen from his pen. If the scenes throughout are as well sustained as that || UPO" the remark, Very justly Observes—* A cold summer ts al 
we have quoted, it must succeed ; and we shall hope to see it published en- | know disagreeable in cold 
tire, so that we may have even a better opportunity to praise than we 

to censure upon the occasion, and that the ONLY ONE, in which we ever fe it 
ourselves called upon to express a critical opinion of Mr. Willis's prodne “| It is indeed a deplorable mockery to be shivering in the cold mist 
tions. Of his personal affairs. we never wrote one word, nor ever slial! 

holding it to be wrong in an editor to take advantage of his easy access to | swept from some vagabond iceberg on Grand Bank, at the very time 
the publick ear to exalt a friend or debase an enemy.” 


“ The Honolulu Gazette.” 





mer has set in with his usual severity 3° and Lamb, in commenting 





I do not mind the utmost rigour of real 


aT winter, but these smiling hypocritical Mays wither me to death 


that the blossoms and the leaves are 


} young 


quivering on the deli- 
—We have been favoured with several 


numbers of this neat little hebdomadal, published at Oahu, in the || 
Sandwich Islands. Three pages of it are in English, and the fourth |) 
in the language of Otaheite just rallying from the attack of 
correspondents floating through its columuns. The names of Willis, |) we feel mest sympathy when the east winds our atmosphere 
Hannah Gould, Holmes, Halleck, and Bryant, must be as familiar |i with their foggy breath He who, just nsing from a bed of sickness, 


| cately-limned trees around us. The weather, at such a time, seems 
as much out of keeping with the incipient verdure as a white hat in 
But it is the invalid, 


December, or a double-breasted vest in July 


| 
We find the verses of several of our | some depressing illness, for whom 


i 
chu 


at Oahu as household words—or it will not be the fault of the editor i or who, still detained there by a hopeless malady, ¢ 
of the Honolulu Gazette. By the way, we must find fault with the {| —_— k language of Michael Bruce, 

native critick, who says,‘ Gum gum eopato viu-lu aglio too-too N. 
Y. Mirror za-ze-zi-zo-zu.” 
must confess that the enthusiasm of the writer has led him into un- |} 


an say in the 


* Now Spring returns me 
The ov my better years have 
Dim in my breast 
And all the joys of 


but not te returns 


Complimentary as the remark is, we | verna known ; 


e's dying 


life with he 





taper burt 
sith ¢ 


lown.” 
warrantable exaggeration in recard to our merits 1 
* Oliver Tirist: or, the Parish Boy's Progress.” 


Lea and Blanchard have published the first part of this interesting 


“ s of heaven” to a 





. ; Such a one must feel his dependance on the * au 
—Messrs. Carey, | : 

degree of which the robust man of health can have no conception 
The mood in which we sat down to pen this paragraph was decidedly 


work, by the author of the Pickwick Papers. A friend at our elbow 





} , . - | eastwindyish, and im sympathy with the cloudy, dingy, rainy wea- 
tells it is inferiour to nothing in Smollett or Fielding. We m8 - " f my . I . ! oud oy die 
, which sent down its influences on the mbhabitants of Manhat 
hardly think that posterity will be of the same opinion ; but, at the |" . oo 
j } , , tan. But we have not finished our second leaf, and, lo! the curtam 
same time, we do not doubt they will hold in very high esteem 
of the clouds has been rent asunder, and a strip of blue sky, bright 


The illustrations to this edition are not to be compared with those 
in Mr 
George Cruikshank writhe to look at them 


Lewer’s edition of Bentley’s Miscellany. They would make | 2%” brighter (honesty demands the confession) than the eyes we saw 
sewers edith y »*v s Miscellany. nev ake ons : 
None of the spirit and yesterday, is unrolled overhead. The sun breaks forth, unobseured 
- , i bs an 








ee a apour—the hanged—the air is soft 
humour of the original sketches is preserved > copyist has by a fragme sores — the wind has changed we air} : 
wisely refrained from appending his name | genial, and balmy. All nature looks up and smiles, Beauty and 
“De Tocquerille’s asia nd in America."—We are pleased to fashion begin to throng Broadway. What spring-like faces! Who 
ocd § U ( j ct — ; ner é 
. hat “ phe ‘ delicht What rure '—what a step! W 
learn that Messrs. George Dearborn and Company have im press is that * phantom of delight vata hg oe va . - 
Reeve’s fine translation of this chef-d’wurre of De Tocqueville. || POStY ly can remain within doors no longe r. rhomas, our hat ane 
T : cane. Gentle reader! if you will walk with us up Broadway, we 
The American edition will be enhanced in value by an original pre- : ; - li 
c } se J y good-nat 1, vot very avreecabic you 
face and notes, from the able pen of the Hon. John ©. Spencer will promise " sadicns: Sine ; _— ae - 
i Cc yur ofler, we can Only say, “ Fareweil, amd may we meet 
The work is written in a profound philosophical spirit, and cannot dec - our ones Aon 
, v 
fail to excite very general attention in this country. agein i 
St. Jonathan—the Lay of a Scald.— This is an amusing affair— National Academy of Desien.—The thirteenth annual « xhibition 
j . ~ i, » . al ' } he - "1 4 
done with considerable tact, although the author's wit occasionally of this excellent institution is now open at Clinton-Hall. Although 
hangs fire. It is a metrical imitation of the Don Juan stanza; and | 4), pieces it contains are of very unequal merit, it will yet aiply 


juite as felicitous as those of ‘my Lord Byron's” 





its rhymes are repay the visit of every lover of the fine arts. ‘There is the usual 


There is nothing naughty about this first canto, | 


the 


celebrated poem proportion of common-place portraits of common-place people— 


though we fear a litt for what may be coming, since author has | sunscts, icy Moruing scenes, pea-green Zroves and bottle- 


** red-hot 
a song in store, which he intends to sing before the close, 


with skies to match.’ But the majority of the 


blue seas paintings 
* Of a young damsel and her galiant lover— 
The first with long dark lashes, | st 
And a full bust o'er which light n 


are really creditable to their respective artists, and deserve a more 
extended Num- 






notice than we have space to bestow upon them 





At present, the author contents himself with serving up sarcasm as |! 


sauce piquante, and giving us a touch at the magazines, and reviews, 
and poems and poets—some of which he likes, and some of which 
he likes not. He seems to entertain a profound veneration for ** that 
great American,” Mr. Cooper. 


} 
' 
* 
' 
' 


ber one, by Inskeep, representing a fisherman of the Abruzzi Moun. 
tains, is well-drawn and characteristick. ‘The independent air and 
| attitude of the angler are quite successfully conveyed. Not 
from this piece is number five, Lord Ullin's Daughter, by Oakley 
The design is bold, but the artist has not, we fear, kept pace with 





far 


the poet. The figures in the boat are inexpressive, and the rocks in 








the background are badly thrown together. There is too much dash 
and daub in the commingling of the scud with the waves. The best 
thing is the figure of Lord Ullin on horseback, with his arms thrown 
up as if exclaiming to his daughter, * Come back.” Number six, 


by Mooney, presents full-length portraits of two children. There are 


too many rectangles in the ire, and the position 
































of the children is a little too s here is much ment still in the 
; composition. The Landscapes and figures, numbered seven, t 
Ciram, are very fair. Number ten rings us to three Heads, by Ladd 
We should judge that the artist was young and inexperienced 
There is an unnatural rubiate tint to his productions, but a little 
study and practice will do much to correct his most prominent faults 
The Hea John, namber eleven, by Freeman, is an imagina- 
tive and well-executed conception of the features of the sacred en- 
thusiast. Number fifteen, by Gambardella, is a hfe-lke and clever 
portrait of Dr. Fores The captu f Fort-Casmir, by D. O 
jrowere, number sixtec s a verv capital affair The drunken 
abundonment of the valiant and doughty Van Potlenburgh, is adm 
rably expressed in hos attrttude and countenance The details of 
the picture show that S artist is possessed of fine comick powers 
The figures are for the most part we drawn, and the grouping is 
genious. | ‘| of the Mayor of New-Haven, number 
ninetec sl lnot be passed by without exammation The artist 
will vet be dist ed us profession. Number twenty is a view 
of Neh Vv Essex county, New-York, after a storm, 
painted by Cole Phis y vis one of the most attractive for its 
boldness and size t mn. Am ‘ unted with the autumnal 
scenery ol our? ‘ ‘ res ¢ its remarkable fidelity to na- 
ture. The colo the foliage cous, but not exaggerated 
There us the ha ! ithe disposit of the whole subject 
Anim é hon Lhe So em S | shed at Jackson, 
Mississippi, relates a tonelung and we cnticated mstance of 
attachment and t \ iw lection be 
ders almost on the romar Mr esse Aldard, a respectable citi 
zon of J son co tv, ret ! t might tre mnie place mm his 
mM ours Was lo civil ‘ from t 1 lled 
sy hw { 1 the « aftow the weident the de d 
body was to d Beside 1 Va lay te po ‘ do brele ’ 
to the deceased Th ext dav the y Was terred the pointer 
following in the tram of the mournet Al « burial was com 
pleted, the dog was missed trom home | davs alter- 
wards, he was found lying « the coffin which contamed his master's 
remains—having scratched away the newly-piled earth until he made 
his pillow upon that narrow se where his aflections were buried 
The last time the doy was heard from, he was rapidly wasting awar 
—noticed the caresses of ho one andl persisted in his refusal to 
partake of food Such ustances of fidelitv aml devotion are more 
common among doys than among human be s ol somewhat higher 
pretensions 
Explos f the Moselle Nothing is more mdieative of the hur 
rving, lie wlong character of our countryme heb thew passion for 
going ahead, whatever may be the obstacles or the dangers mm the 
way, than the mditlerence with which the terrible and desolating 
steamboat accidents on our western rivers are regarded. The ex 
plos on of the Mose vy which the live t some two hundred aud 
fifty human bemes were brought to a hornmble and agonmzme tern 
nation, does not seem likely to prod ee any more serwous Pression 
than the thousand-and-one similar catastrophes which have preceded 
it The blame of these accidents, although much of it must attach 
to the captains, should yet be partaken by the people and the pres 
which can commend the overtasked efforts of these boats to outstrip 
one another. How often, at some small stopping-place on the Olio 
have we seen the captam of our boat Aold ¢« and nourish the 
steam, unul, as we shot away, every plank seemed to quiver ad 
every jomt to sith the convulsive exertion; and the passe 
gers looked on | applauded ' Is tl no way ot providing a 
remedy, or an alleviation for this enormous evil The pub can 
do much, by refusing to patr se the boat or the captain, of whost 
security and prudence they are not assured But is not the evil om 
of magnit suthen o call lor the interposing arm of Congress 
to repress if 
First of M Let Hunt says in one of hes rhapsodi 
sweet to start ar say, 
tm Ma ' this is May 
Had the poet hved New-York, we thu he wo | have « rlo 
adiflerent tune I’ aps some ol our housekcepers or bachelor 
lodgers could furnish a co piet more suitabie to t meri It 
micht run something in the tole , manmer- 
s t start af s ° 
ln ¢, thos first May.’ 
The dav may tv very w ome one tot cartmen and the boys 
who make the bonfires s city, it has few of the poetical 
attributes so generally ascr wd toit by the English bard 
- owe 
Norel system of aphy.- There is a ous blender un the 
titlepage of Dr. Fis rravels in Europe, ‘ately published by the 
Harpers. [t purports to be rravels on the Continent of Europe 
viz.: In England, Scotla Ireland, France, Spain, Italy.” ete. ote 
We should ke to Know how long the British Islands have torme 
an integra: por i of the European continent 
To our readers in Albany.—Can any of our Albany subscribers 
say whether Nickerbocker or Aeruckerbocker ts the proper pronun 
ciation of the popular name Knickerbocker ? 


Mr 


Correctroon.—There is no truth whatever in the romour that 


Willis has instituted a suit against Miss Clifton 
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MARY HAY. 


A BALLAD—COMPOSED AND ARRANGED, FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY JOHN WILLIS. 
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Ve ken, Ma-ry a I loo ye weel, My ain auld wiie sae kind-ly and Ileal; Then what 
at 
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gars ye stand wi’ the tear in your e’e, Ane 
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met? Do you 
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Ma-ry Hay,the so 


look at 
when you 
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Wi’ my hair 
k curl-in’ round 


in] 
————- @7- = ——9 |e e— 
"Peg e ores fe 
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it, sae jet-ty and For 


o’my 
sleek? 


cheek, 














* outer 00 
aaineiis 
snaw’s on my the roses are that day 





head, and gane, Since 





2d—Or crieve 


And the wild notes I sang, that you used to admire 3 
For I'm darksome and cauld, now life’s winter ts come, | 
k within me is dumb. | 
But though, Mary Hay, my e’e be turned dim, 
And age wil its frost stiffens every limb, 

My heart, ye ken wee, has nae frost for thee, | 
For simmer returus at the blink o’ your e’e. || 


And the sweet voice o’ 


ve the loss o’ my e'’e’s youthfu’ fire, 
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3d-—-The miser haulds firm—and still firmer his gold, 
| The ivy clasps closer the tree when it's old, 
| And you grow the dearer to me, Mary Hay, 
| As a’ else turns eerie, and life wears away. 
| We maun part, Mary Hay, when our journey’s done, 
| But I'll meet ye again in the world aboon; 
Then what gars ye stand wi’ the tear in your e’e, 
And look ay sae wae, when you look at met? 








Miscellaneous 


THINK ON ME 


Go, where the water glideth gently ever, 
Glideth by meadows that the greenest be ; 
Go, listen to our own beloved river, 
And think of me! 


Wander to forests, where the small flower layeth 
Its fairy gem beside the giant tree 
Listen to the dim brook pining while it plave th, 
And think ef me ! 


Watch when the sky is silver pale at even, 
And the wind grieveth in the lonely tree ; 
Go, out beneath the solitary heaven, 
And think of me ! 


And when the moon riseth as she were dreaming, 
And treadeth with white feet the lulled sea; 
(io, silent as a star beneath her beaming ; 
And think of me! 


Visit oF THE LaDIES TO THE GREAT WesTERN.—* Fyerything,” 
says Chestertield, “1s worth seewy once; and the more one sees, 
the less one either wonders or admires.” 
some such principle as this, that the ladies of New-York crowded in 


It must have been 1 pon 


such multitudes to accept the polite invitation of Captain Hosken to 
visit the Great Western steamboat 
like the squeeze upon that occasion, unless it was at one of the pre 


We never witnessed anything 


All distinctions of age, rank 
Once 

> current, and it was as linpessible to retreat as to swim up the 
The ladies of New-York 
jam they experi- 


sidential balls at the White House 
and sex seemed to be lost sight of in the 
th 

Niagara, when within a rod of the falls 
will not seen forget the Great Western and the 
eaved on board of her 


gene ral melee 





Axecpore of morrav.—-Moreau was famous for his retreats, in- 
somuch that his companions in arms eempared him to a drum, which 
nobody hears except when beaten 


| spent so much a year, his estate and his life would expire toge 
| it accidentally happened that he was not mistaken in either ot his cal- 


Proressor witson.—In the last number of Blackwood, the editor || 


thus beautifully and touchingly refers to the late report respecting 


his abberration of mind:—‘“ To many people’s minds, the idea of 


| our personal indignity has become involved in inextricable confu- 


sion. But for kindness shown when kindness was most needed 

for sympathy and affection— yea, love itself—for grief and pity not 
misplaced, though bestowed from a mistaken belief of our condi- 
tion—forlorn, but not wholly forlora —for encouragement and solace 
sent to us from afar, from cities and solitudes, and from beyond seas 


| and oceans, from brethren who never saw our face, and never may 


see it—life itself must leave our heart, that beats not now as it used 
to beat, but with dismal trepidation, ere it forget, or cease to remem- 
ber as clearly as now we hear them, any one of the many words 
that came sweetly and solemnly whispered to us from the lips of 
the great and the good, whom heaven preserve long on earth, to 
benefit the race by their ceuius and their virtue.” 

Sincuuar erprvrarn.—In a church at Amsterdam there is a very 
ancient funeral monument of white marble, on which are engraved 
a pair of s/rppers of a very singular kind, with this inscription, (Ef- 
fen Nyt.) which means exactly ; and the story of this singularity 1s 
this :-—A man who was very rich, but who was a bon rivant, took it 
into his head that he ‘vas to live a certain number of years, and no 
longer. Under the impression of this idea, he calculated, that if he 

ther 
culations ; he died precisely at that time which he had presented to 
himself in faney, and had then brought his fortune to such a predica- 


| ment, that after the paving of his debts, he had nothing left but a 


narr of slyppers: his relations buried him in a creditable manner, and 


| had the slippers carved on his tomb, with the above laconick device 


AGE or TREES.—It is well known that the age of trees is deter- 


| : ; 
mined by the number of concentrick rings which are found on mak- 


ing a horizontal section around the trunk 


observed that these rings do not follow any obvious law in regard to 





size—some being large and others being small, winch he attributes 


| to the difference in fertility of successive years, and thinks that his 


: A HARD CASE —A man who wished to pass one of the barriers of 
Paris, in 1793, was required to give his name, etc., to the person on 
duty ‘Iam Monsieur le Marquis de St. Cyr.” —* Citizen, there 
are no monsieurs now.”"—* Very well, then le Marquis St. Cyr." — 
“ You ought to know, citizen, that there 
nor marquisats.”"—** In that case, de St. Cyr, if vou please.""— 
* De is not used now.” —* Then say simply, St. Cyr."—"* Ah! but 
all saints, you know, have been abolished."—"* Well, if it must be 


are neither nobles, titles, 


*—** No, citizen, there are no longer any Sires,” (the 
Thus, piece bY piece, the unfortunat« 
marquis was stripped by the revolution, till he found himself at th 
barrier of Paris without a name 


so, write Cyr 
pronunciation Is the same. ) 


Memorial or navon.—The celebrated Haydn composed, from 
his eighteenth to his seventy-third year, one hundred and thirtee: 
overtures, one hundred and sixty-three pieces for the viola di Gamba. 


| twenty divertimentos for various Instruments, three marches, twenty 


| waltzes 


A philosopher abroad has | 


} 


observation carefully followed up, might enable us to determine in 
regard to a series of vears, which were most and least favourable to || 
vegetation 


four trios, six violin solos, fifteen concertos for different instruments 
thirty services, eighty-three quartetis, sixtv-six 
duets, five German puppet-operas, (a performance which the Em 
press Maria Theresa was much attached to.) five oratorios, three 
hundred and sixty-six Seotch airs, and four hundred minuets ar 
He was born in 1730, and died in May, 1809 


sonatas, lorty-t 





IKISH REPARTEE 


4 gentleman, furious with anger and hunger, 


nt Irish hshmonger— 
prav, how 


Thus addressed an itinera 





* You knavish infernal impostor ' 
Could you sell me such fish as I paid tor just now? 
Why, hang it. vou rascal, thev're spoiled—it is plain!” 
Says Paddy, * Your honour, now do not complan— 
What'er be the mack’rel, ‘us surely a shame 

To blame me. when none but yourself is to blame; 
Before vour own door you allowe ad me to cry them 


Five days, sir, before you tho ight proper to buy them'” 


| 
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